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THERE IS A SECRET IN MRS. SEAGRAVE'S wage 


HESTER’S SECRET 


(MOVELETTE. | 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER, 
ity the Author of “A Golden Destiny,” “'The 
Mystery of Lennox Court,” “'The Ivy House,” 
etc., etc. 








| HE world—or, rather, that portion 
of it in which she moved—agreed 
in giving the Honourable Mrs. 
Mainwaring credit for being an 
excellens manager, As to her 
fe other qualities, good bad, or in- 
c:fferent, soeiety held its own opinions, and 





























maintained a discreet silence. Everybody, 





ID MISS SANDFORD, DRAMATICALLY, 


however, was aware that her income could not 
exceed five or six hundred a year; and as she 
lived in much the same style as some of her 
neighbours with double that amount, ‘the 
logical inference was that her capacities as a 
financier must be beyond dispute. 

It is true Beechwood was her own, but 


her relations, who were generous in the matter 
, of advice, often hinted that it would fetch a 
pretty high rent, and add considerably to her 
income if she would consent to let it. 


To these suggestions she was deaf. She 





| value of living in a good house, and keeping 
| up an “ appearance”; and her mind was made 
}up not to quit Beechwood until her two 
daughters were settled and off her hands-——an 


WHICH SHOULD PREVENT HER FROM BECOMING THE WIFE Ol ANY HONEST MAN,” 


Beechwood was a moderately large house; and | 


knew better than anyone could tell her the | 
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, end which she always kept steadily in view, 
be worked for with an energy and perse- 
verance certainly worthy of a better cause. 
| On this particular morning Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing and daughters are in the morning-room, 
hard at work on a new dress which is to be 
worn by the younger girl this afternoon; bat 
Beryl, though she loves new dresses, does not 
|love the general topsy-turveydom which 
| making them involves, neither is the odour of 
slate-colouréd lining delectable. Besides, the 
sunshine is so bright out-of-doors the air so 
soft and warm; and through the open case- 
ment she catches a distant glimpse of the 
river, breaking into sun-kissed dimples, and 
presenting a distractingly inviting appearance. 

Beryl throws down a sleeve, and follows it 
desperately with her thimble. 
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“There, mamma, I’ye done! Garden party 
or no garden party, I can’t work any longer. 
I feel just like the woman in the song of a 
shirt—my very pulses are beating in stitches! 
If the worst comes to the worst, I must go to 
Mrs. Lepell’s in a ‘Turkish towel and a turban. 
{ should be quite sure of attracting attention 
then; and, after all, that is the result for 
which one toils. Good-bye. Im. off to the 
river.” 

There could be no manner of doubt as to the 
wisdom of her choice. Drifting idly with the 
stream, in a light litile skiff, between banks 
lovely with seeded grasses, blue-eyed forget- 
me-nots, and tall, fragrant meadow-sweets, is 
a singularly pleasant way of spending @ 
summer morning; and, it must be confessed, 
Beryl Mainwaring looked very much in har- 
mony with her surroundings 

She was a emall, fair, rosy-cheeked girl, 
pretty after a saucy, piquant fashion, and with 
a plump figure, very becomingly clad in a 
pink cotton gown, in the belt of which she 
had pushed a large bunch of red carnations. 

Holding the sculls loosely in ‘her hands she 
let herself drift along until she was roused 
from her dolce far niente state by the sudden 
appearance of a ‘small canoe, which shot out 
from under tgeshadow of some willows with 
a highly suspicious promptitude. 

The occupant of the cafoe was a young man 
of five or six-and-twenty, with a frank, 
boyish face, blue eyes, and very close-cropped 
brown curls—decidedly a prepossessing young 
man, who brought himself alongside the skiff 
with much skill and then wondered whether 
it was the shadow of her pink-lined hat that 
lent such an altogether lovely glow to Beryl’s 
face! 

“Dear me, Mr. Muir, is it really you? 
How funny that you should happen to be on 
the river just now!” 

Mr. Muir agreed that it was funny, and 
went on to observe, with the air of a dis- 
coverer, that such coincidences did occasion- 
ally happen, without, however, thinking it 
worth while to mention that he had been 
smoking cigarettes under the willows for the 
last hour and a half, in the wild hope that the 
younger Miss Mainwaring might, perchance, 
pass by. 

“Tt is so pleasant over there, just by the 
bank,” he remarked, keeping his hold on the 
gunwale of her boat in a preeccupied. fashion. 
“Won't you come and ‘rest “for a” few 
minutes?” 

“Oh! I haven’t long been ont, and I don’t 
want to rest, thank you,” very demurely. 


Charlie Muir looked disappointed; then a | 


truly brilliant idea struck him. and he leaned 
a little nearer to her to impart it. 

“You said the other day you wanted to see 
a kingfisher. Well, while [ was waiting, I 
did see one, and I daresay he'll come again if 
we are very quiet.” 

“Do you think so?” doubtfully. 

“Tm sure of it,” with unabashed convic- 
tion. “Come along; I’m certain you'll like 


, 

Beryl allowed herself to be persauded, 
making it, however, distinctly understood 
that the kingfisher was responsible for her 
change of mind. Once in the cool green 
shadow of the long-tressed willows she seemed 
in no special hurry to get away, and even the 
kingfisher was forgotten in the interest of her 
conversation with Charlie Muir—a conversa- 
tion none the less fascinating because it made 
no special demand on the intellect of either. 

Presently they drifted into silence, Bery! 
employing herself in minutely dissecting ong 
of her carnations, while her companion seemed 
perfectly happy in watching her busy little 
white fingers. 

By-and-by he broke the ‘silence very softl¥. 

“I say, Miss Beryl, I’m so awfully glad I 
met you this morning, you know.” 

“ Are you?” with a coquettish glance from 
under the pink-lined brim of the straw hat—a 
perfectly distracting glance, he found it. 

“It seems quite long ages since I had the 
chance of speaking three words to you.” 


party, this afternoon?” ali, ask 








“Does it?” again said Beryl, wisely con- 
fining herself to vague queries. 

“I tried so hard to get to you the other 
night at the Sinclairs,” the young man went 
on, with a quite, pathetic inflection in his 
voice; “ but, somehow—I’m. sure I don’t know 
how—I hadn’t a single chance of speaking to 

ou.” 

Beryl did not venture on any reply this 
time, being fully aware that her mother’s 
clever manewuvring was answerable for poor 
Charlie’s complaint. 

Mrs. Mainwaring was quite willing to see 
her youngest daughter engaged, but solely on 
condition of the fancé being a rich man! 

Unfortunately Charlie Muir did not fulfil 
this condition. He was not even a younger 
son, but occupied a position one degree less 
eligible, inasmuch as his parents were dead, 
and he was the younger nephew of the uncle 
who had adopted him and his brothers. 

Beryl, of course, with the vexatious 
frivolity of extreme youth, declined to let her 
sentiments be influenced by such minor con- 
siderations as filthy lucre or its absence, and 
Beryl was inclined to be very indignant with 
her mother on account of the tone she took 
towards Charlie. pe 

Perhaps it was for this reason that her eyes 
zrew softer as they rested on the young man’s 
nonest, kindly face; but surely there must 
have been some other and more cogent one 
that brought the warm blood to her cheek in 
such a carmine glow when his glance sud- 
denly met hers. . 

“Are you going to Mrs. Lepell’s garden 
ed, in quick 
confusion,~and lifting her mutilated carna- 
tions to her pretty little * tip-tilfed”” nose, so 
that he shouldn’t get a complete view of her 
her red cheeks. 

“Yes; and yout” 

“Oh, we are all going—mamma, and 
Hester, and I.” 

“T hear the new tenant of the Hermitage is 
to be there. Lepell, who has’ called on. him, 
Bays he is a very nice,sort of fellow.” 

“ What's his name fi? 

“ Wharton—Colonel “Alec Wharton: He has 
just returned from India on furlough.” 

“ Alec, Wharton!” Beryl repeated, with a 
little start. “How funny!” 

“What is funny?” 

“ Nothing—life in general,” she answered, 
with a change of tone. “ The fact of my stay- 
ing here so much longer than I intended, if 
you like; and that reminds me, I really must 
go. 

“Go!” in an accent .of keenest surprise. 
“Why, you have only just come!” 

“T have been here exactly three-quarters of 
an hour, which may be a long time or a short 
time, just as you please to regard it. My 
mother would say it was long.” 

“ And you?” 

But Beryl declined to commit herself, 
except by a coquettish smile, which the young 
man thought extregiely bewitching ; and then 


} she turned the nose of her boat round, took 


the sculls in her strong young hands, and was 
soon pulling vigerously up stream. 

As she neared; Beechwood her face grew 
much soberer—so sober, indeed, that her 
sister Hester, who was waiting for her on the 
bank, wondered what had happened. Hester 
herself was often serious—some people called 
her melancholy, but the word was misapplied. 

She was very young, only just twenty; but 
already ‘there was upon her face something of 
the unrest that comes from a sad experience— 
tempered, at the same time, by,a certain 
sweet tranquillity which involuntarily called 
to one’s mind the tender grace of Raffaelle’s 
Madonnas. 

Her figure was tall and slender, and instinct 
with a dignity that Beryl often envied. Hes- 
ter generally dressed in black; and, curiously 
enough, the sombre colour suited her, show- 
ing up as it did the exquisite delicacy of her 
pure, flower-tinted. complexion, and lending 
an added lustre to her violet eyes—eyes deep 
and velyety as purple pansies. 





“Hester, darling!” Beryl said, as they 
walked up the lawn together. “TI have news 
for you—very surprising néws.” 

“And from whom did you learn it, pray? 
Not Charlie Muir, I hope!” 

“Well!” with a fine assumption of «an- 
dour, “it was from Charlie Muir; but now 
you guessed it I’m sure I can’t in@gine. The 
new tenant of the Hermitage is—whom do you 
ars} ; I bly tell? Ik thir 

“ How can si tell? now nothin 
of Mr. Muir's friends.” ¥ 

“It is one of your own friends—at least, not 
quite that, but, at any rate, someone you are 
interested in—Alec Wharton!” 

Hester came to a sudden pause. All the 
sweet red colour left her cheeks, to return to 
them in a deeper flood. Her fingers twisted 
themselves nervously one in the other, and 
she slipped a cas gold ring which she wore 
on the third finger of her left hand up and 
down with such uncertainty that .it presently 
fel off and rolled down the bank. 

A little cry of dismay escaped her lips. 
She made a quick movement forward, but it 
was too late—the ring had rolled down to the 
river. 

“There!” exclaimed Beryl, after a 
moment’s surprised silence. “If I were super- 
stitious I should say the loss of that ring was 
an omen!” 

“ An omen of what?” 

Bat with a peer beyond her years 
Beryl maintain an oracular silence. In 
prophesying future events it is always desir- 
able to stick to vague generalities, and then 
you are seldom liable to.be confuted. 

“Tt is a great nuisance!” said Hester, pre- 
sently, “for I don’t see how I’m to get a ring 
by this afternoon.” 

“Do without one,” her sister suggested, 
with cheerful prom “If you put two 
or three other rings on the same finger no one 
will notice your loss!” 

Hester made no comment; in point of fact, 
her thoughts had lost themselves in past 
memories evoked by the mention of Alec 
Wharton’s name. She had never seen him, 
but, all the same, he had exercised a very 
considerable influence over her life in the 
past, and a meeting with him suggested many 
puzzling thoughts as to the future. 

Her white brows were knitted together in 
perplexity as she came up the lawn towards 
the mch window of the morning-room, 
where her mother was standing watching her. 
A little sigh broke from Mrs. Mainwaring’s 
lips, and she turned away half-impatiently, as 
if there were something in Hester's aspect 
that hurt her. 

So, indeed, there was. The shadow of an 
irrevocable past fell between her and her 
daughter, blotting out the sweetness of Hes- 
ter’s face behind a cloud of sin and sorrow, 
from whose dark influence there was no 
escape. 

The girl came in alone, and her mother 
caught her face between her hands and kissed 
it tenderly, almost passionately. 

“You know I love you, Hester! my dearest ! 
my first-born!” 

“How could I doubt it, mother dear?” 
Hester returned, gently, but in some surprise. 

“Tt is possible that you might,” Mrs. Main- 
waring said, restlessly. “Youth is impetu- 
ous, and judges from its own small experi- 
ences; and know that I am principally 
answerable for your marriage. But I°did it 
for the best, Hester. I no other motive 
than your welfare, my child!” 

“T know it,” the young girl answered; but 
a sudden coldness fad fallen upon her, and 
betrayed itself in her voice. “Why should 
you speak of this now?” 

“I don’t know, The thought came to me 
Re aaa and forced the words from my 
i Me 
“Strange!” Hester murmured, rather to 
herself than to her mother. “I cgme to tell 
you that Alec Wharton was in England, and 
would be at’ Mrs, Lepell’s this afternoon.” 
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CHAPTER Il. 

Mrs. Lepell was the happy possessor of a 
large, rambling, old-fashioned house, and an 
equally large, rambling, old-fashioned garden-— 
a garden looked its best this afternoon, 
with groups of gaily-dressed people dotted 
over the velvet. smoothness of the lawn, and a 
sky of unclouded azure spreading its canopy 
above. 

By-and-by the group moved off. The 
frivolities in the shape of fruit and ices were 
superseded, and the real business of the after- 
noon---tennis—began. 

Sets were formed, and those misguided 
people who neither cared to play nor to look 
on wandered about the grounds at their own 
sweet will. 

Of course Beryl Mainwaring wielded a 
racquet, but Hester had ceded her place to 
someone else, and now stood under the shadow 
of a Spanish chestnut, looking entrancingly 
sweet and fair in a thin black dress, with a 
few knots of lace and delicate violet ribbon 
about it. 

One of the guests, a stranger, was looking 
at her with an absorbed attention that would 
have been rude if it had not been naif. 

He was a tall, dark, soldierly-looking man, 
with broad shoulders, a bronzed skin, and a 
heavy, dark moustache; not specially hand- 


some, Perhaps, but with a marked individu- 
ality mt him that inevitably challenged 


attention. 

Presently he went up to his hostess, and 
said a few words to her—apparently a ques- 
tion—to which she at once gave an affirmative 
answer. Then she led him up to Hester, and 
introduced him rather hastily, for there was 
a dreadful vision in her eye of a footman loom- 
ing in the distance armed with the tea tray, 
and Mrs. Lepell had distinctly said the tea 
re not to be brought out until half-past 
our. 

“Hester, my dear, allow me to present 
Colonel Wharton. Pray excuse me—a hostess 
has to be in five places at once!” 

She disappeared; and, if the notion had 
not been so utterly absurd, Colonel Wharton 
would have fancied that his companion was 
agitated. 

Certainly she grew paler, and a half-ques- 
tioning, half-apprehensive look came in her 
eyes. 

With a quick gesture she put her hand to 
ber lips—it was a trick of hers when at all 
excited, as he learned afterwards. 

At this moment the only thing that struck 
him was the beauty of the hand itself, with 
its long taper fingers and pink nails. 

{t was the left hand, and on the third finger 
were two or three valuable gem rings. 

In a minute or two Hester recovered her 
composure, amt made room for the soldier on 
the rustic seat where she was sitting. _ 

‘Do you care for watching the tennis?” 
she said, with her gentle, graciouS smile. 
“We can get a good view of the play here, 
and it is likely to be good, I think!” 

He accepted the seat. 

“You must be kind enough to tell me who 
the players are,” he said. “I am ‘a peffect 
stranger, and know absolutely no one except 
our host and hostess.” 

She was looking at him with undisguised in- 
terest. 

“But you know the country well?” 

“No. This is my first visit to W—shire, 
although I am now an inhabitant. Perhaps,” 
he added, with a smile, “you may wonder 
why, being in such a condition of ignorance 
with regard to its surroundings, I took the 
Hermitage? The fact is, 1 wanted quiet and 
country air, and both these essentials were to 
be procured here, so when I chanced to see 
my little shooting-box acvertised in the Field 
I promptly took it.” 

“Tt has been empty some time.” 

“I am, not surprised to hear it. The 
house is not in what may be called a satisfac- 





tory state of repair. However, it is water- 
tight, and that is about all I require.” 

“ And are you not afraid of being dull?” 

He laughed, as if the notion amused him. 

“Oh, no. I am so used’to my own society 
now that it seldom bores me. Besides, I am 
an ardent sportsman, and as soon as Septem- 
ber comes I hope to get some decent shooting,” 

“ Are you going to stay here long, or da vou 
intend returning to India?” she asked, after 
a pause, faltering in her tone as she put the 
question. 

“TJ think I shall go back before Christmas. 
I have nothing to keep me in England—no 
relations, and few friends.” 

“That sounds sad,” she observed. 

“It feels sadder than it sounds,” h> returned, 
rather grimly. Then he sighed. “But what 
can you expect? I have been away for ten 
years, and many changes are effected in that 
time. Old friends have married, or died, or 
emigrated—a fresh generation has sprung up ; 
even the familiar buildings have been swept 
away, and the place I left vacant when I sailed 
for India has been filled long ago. It is a 


very trivial matter to the world at large, isn’t 
it?” he asked, with a rather joyless smile. “I 
sometimes wonder whether it was wise to come 
over from India at all—whether it would not 
haye been better to preserve the old illusions, 
that lent a sort of poetry to life, rather than 
deliberately assist at their destruction. But I 
am sure I don’t know why I should bore you 
with my grievances. I was led away by my 
subject—and selfishness.” 

“Tndeed, you don’t bore me. I like hearin 
ali you will tell me!” Hester exclaimed, 
eagerly and earnestly—so eagerly that he 
looked a little surprised at her warmth. 

The afternoon wore on. The birds twittered 
lazily in the branches; the butterflies, like 
winged blossoms, hovered lightly over their 
sisters in the borders; the big, velvet bodied 
bees hummed noisily past on their way homé, 
honey laden. 

The set at tennis was over, and the 
players had wandered off, mostly in couples ; 
gay laughter floated on the soft summer air to 
the two under the Spanish chestgnt, but they 
made no attempt to move. Colonel Wharton 
was describing to Hester some wonderful blue 
lotus he had seen growing in India, and she 
expressed a desire to see it. 

“TI can’t show you the flower itself,” he said, 
with a smile that made his dark face very 
winning, “but I can let you see a painting of 
it if you like. May I call on you and bring 
it with me?” 

“Yes, do!” she returned, and he did not 
notice the pause between his question and her 
answer—if he had it would have told bim 
nothing. 

“You go on the river occasionally?” 
said, changing the subject. 3 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“ Because I saw you a few mornings ago. I 
was behind some bushes, fishing, so you didn’t 
notice me.” : 

He did not add that the lovely, spirituelle 
face had taken such a hold on his imagination 
that he had not been able to rid himself of it. 
It had haunted him len oe and day with a 
pertinacity that astonished, as much aa it 
annoyed him; and he had come to the con- 
clusion that the only way to exercise it would 
be to see it again. ot very logical reasoning, 
perhaps, a little open to the charge of 
sophistry. 

ut our Colonel was no sophist, and he 
acted in the purest good faith in accepting 
Mrs. Lepell’s invitation to her party, for hé 
thought that amongst her guests he would very 
probably see the owner‘of those sweet, dreamy 
eyes, that had a knack of foreing themselves 
into ‘his dreams even. 

Hester had no time to make a comment on 
this communication, for at that precise jrnc- 
ture Mrs. Mainwaring made her appearance, 
rather more flushed than usual. 

“My dear Hester! I could not make out 


he 





what had become of you. I have been search- 


little humiliating to find one’s identity such a | 


| 
ing for you all over the garden without suc- 
| cess!” 
| Mrs. Mainwaring spoke with a considerabl: 
Fes je of aspérity, for not only had she lect 
| her elder daughter, but—what was infinitely 
| more annoying-—~her youngey one also And 
| this was not the worst either, for when last 
| seen the misguided girl had been in the omin 
| ous company of Mr. Charlie Muir! 
| Hester rose immediately, a delicions pink 
| colour in her cheeks. 
“IT have been with . Colonel Wharton 
| mother, and the time passed more quickly 
| than Iwas aware. I am sorry you missed me 
| Let me,” turning to the soldier, aud speaking 
| a trifle unsteadily, “introduce you. Colonel 
| Wharton—my mother, Mrs. Mainwaring.” 
Mrs. Mainwaring bowed, but her flush 


vave 
| place to a far less becoming paleness. Colonel 
} 4 , 
Wharton hastened to fill in pause. that 
threatened to become awkward 
“T fear I am to blame for keeping your 


} 


| daughter so long. Miss Mainwaring was kind 


encugh to compassionate my loneliness as a 
| stranger.” 
“Miss Mainwaring!” repeated the elder 


| lady, below her breath, and without recover 
| ing the savoir faire that usually distinguished 
her. 

Colonel Wharton looked a little bewildered 
| at her expression. He was glad of the diver 
| sion which was opportunely effected by the 
| sudden presence of Mr. Lepell on the scene. 
| _“ Will you come and have some tea?” said 
| the host, offering his arm- to Mrs. Main 
| waring. “We are having it under the copper 
| beech. Hester, you will follow with Colone! 
Wharton.” 

Colonel Wharton took her as far as the lawn, 
but he got no ofher chance of speaking to her, 
for she was immediately claimed by two or 
three girl friends, and he thereupon retired 
into the background, watching her quiet! 
and wondering how it was that every mov 
ment possessed such a charm for him, , Poo 
man! Famous soldier as he was, he could tot 
read the riddlé that any giil of sixteen wonld 
readily have undertaken to solve for him! 

Meanwhile, ina distant part of 
grounds called the Wilderness, Bery! and 
Charlie Muir were exchanging confidences 
with mutual satisfaction. Charlie had taken 
himself very severely to task after the youny 
girl left him on the river — had told hin 
self he had no business to make love to her, 
when there was only the remotest chance of 
his ever being able to keep a wife, and had 
applied the epithet abominable to his own 
conduct 

Alas, for the vanity of human resolves! 
| fear (harlie’s went to mend a worn spot in a 
certain pavement we wot of. At any rate, 
Beryl looked so charming in her new white 
frock that the young man decided no fello\ 
in the world could resist her; or, if he could 
he would deserve to be cut dead by all righ 
| minded men as an unmitigated ruffian, without 
an atom of feeling in his composition. 

Having come to this admirable conclus:on, 
| Charlie proceeded to put his theories inte 
practice without loss of time, and accordingly 
decoyed Beryl into the Wilderness, with the 
express purpose of flinging every remnant of 
prudence to the four winds of Heaven. In 
other words, he offered her his heart, his hand, 
and his fortune—two hundred a year, bare! 

Beryl was a little frightened at his vele- 
mence, and for a few minutes ‘could not 
summon up enough courage to give him an 
answer, whereupon an expression of such ab- 
ject misery clouded poor Charlie’s bright, 

oyish face, that the girl’s heart was touched, 
and she bravely confessed she did care for him 
very much indeed—quite enough to marry him 
and his two hundred a year! 

Then followed a little period of ecstatic 
happiness, during which these foolish young 
people forgot everything and everybody in the 
world, until Bery! raised her head from its 
place on Charlie’s shoulder, and asked blankly, 


“What will mamma say?” 


the 
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There was a silence. Oh! how different to 
the last 
“She will object,” said Charlie at length, 
very matter-of-fact, take-it-for-granted 
sort, of voice. “Of course she will object. I 
au't expect anything else. And then she will 
isk me what my means are.” 

“And what are they?” demanded Beryl, not 
so much from curiosity on her own account as 
a desire for data by which to measure her 
mother’s prospective anger. 

“ Just two hundred a year, left me by my 
father when he died. He had an income of 
four handred a year, and he divided it between 
iis two children—Edward and me. Only 
Mdward, you see, will be my uncle’s heir, so 
he gets an extra allowance from him. I should 
not mind so much,” Charlie continued, 
moodily/ “if L had a profession to rely on, but, 
uofortunately, my uncle never saw the neces- 
sity of my doing anything, save look after the 
home farm in # casual sort of way; and the 
consequence is, here I am at the age of five- 
vnd-twenty, with nothing to do, and na 
prospect.” 

His tone was so desponding that Beryl 
slipped her hand in his—an action that had an 
instantaneous and entirely disproportionate 

“effect ! 

“Ts it too late, Charlie, for you to do some- 
thing now?” 

“Nol” energetically. “I will do some 
thing; only,” with another cooling of the 
ardour, “I daresay it may be a long while— 
years, perhaps-—before I succeed. And during 
those years we shall be separated. Would you 
he true to me, darling, if I went away, and did 
not come back till my hair was getting grey, 
¢ nd- a ¥ 

“The crows’ feet were scratching my 
cheeks?” queried Beryl, breaking into a peal 
of laughter at his lugubrious tone. _ “Ob, 
Charlie, when you are pathetic you do look so 
ridiculous! It doesn’t suit your face the least 
little bit in the world.” 

“J am glad you see the comic side of it,” 
observed Charlie, with a dignity that marked 
his sense of injury at this unseemly frivolity 
“T must admit that, to me, it seems much 
more like tragedy.” 

Beryl immediately became penitent, and im- 
plored forgiveness so sweetly that peace was 
at onee restored, and the discussion of ways 
and means continued, until there came a 
message from Mrs. Mainwaring to the effect 
that the carriage was waiting to take her 

ty home. 


in 


na 


CHAPTER Il. 
The drive back was accomplished in silence 
silenee which made Beryl quake, for ex- 
perieace had taught her that her mother was 
most dangergus when sho said the least. And, 
indeed, Mrs. Mainwaring’s expression this 
evening could not have been construed by the 
moat sanguine into dmiability The least Beryl 
expected on their arrival at Becchwood was a 
peremptory summons into the study--the 
‘oom devoted by the milStress of the house to 
paying bills, scolding the maids, and lecturing 
her daughters. 

The summons was given, but, strange to 
say, it was Hester, not Beryl, who was re 
juested to accompany her mother, and the 
younger girl scampered upstairs, singing a 
jubilate, and wondering what sober Hester 
could have been doing to annoy the mater— 
for annoyed she assuredly was. 

Her curiosity was not destined to be wholly 
ratified. The interview lasted nearly an 
hour, and then Hester came upstairs, looking 
while and tired, and sank rather wearily into 
an armchair near the window. 

“What's the matter, darling?” Beryl asked, 
coming and kneeling at her side. “Has mother 
been worrying you?” 

Hester's hand was laid caressingly on her 
sister's soft, gold curls, by way of acknow- 
Jodging the ynexpressed sympathy. 

“Not exactly worrying me,” she answered, 


| slowly, “but we have been discussing a sub- 
ject on which we never — 

1” “Old Mr. Seagrave’s will?” 

| Hester nodded assent. The upright crease 
in her fair white brows deepen erceptibly. 

Clearly the subject was a very unpleasant one. 
| “J supposed the sight of Colonel Wharton 

revived mother’s animosity,” went on Beryl 

“ By-the-way, did you tell him who you 
were?” 

“No, and I don’t intend him to know for a 
few days.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” Hester replied, clasping her 
hands together with a certain feverishness, 
ly feel sure he has been unjustly prejudiced 
| against me, and I want to make a friend of 
him before he is aware of my identity. Then 
I sball be able to insist on justice being done, 
and clear myself in his eyes as well as in 
other people’s.” 

“I wonder,” said Beryl, slowly, “that you 
care to have anything to do with him after 
that horrid letter he wrote.” 

Hester’s cheeks grew scarlet, and her sensi- 
tive lips quivered rather pitifully. She did 
not answer quite immediately. 

“That letter was, indeed, very cruel, but 
you must remember it was never intended for 
my eyes; abd, besides, it was written under 
the sting of passion and a great disappoint- 
ment. aan Wharton judged me harshly, 
but facts were strongly against me, and under 
| the circumstances I can hardly blame him.” 
“T know I should blame him if I were in 
yi‘ place!” exclaimed Beryl, hotly. “I 
don’t believe I could speak civilly to the man. 
However,-you know your own business best, 
I suppose.” 

The tone in which she said this implied a 





our 


| 
} 
| 


notice it—indeed, Hester seemed to have lost 
herself in a reverie, and rethained sitting at 
the window, looking out at the daffodil 
western sky, where the sun was setting in a 
delicious haze of purple and gold, until Beryl 
grew impatient, and left her without telling 


Wilderness. that afternoon. 

The next morning, while breakfast was in 
progress, Mrs. Mainwaring, who was sitting 
opposite the window, suddenly put up her eye- 
glass 

“Who is this coming up the path? 
—in an accent of astonishment—“ it 
Mr. Muir.” 

“ Charlie’s uncle?” repeated Beryl, up- 
setting her coffee in her eagerness to see. “So 
it is. What can he want, I wonder! I 
thought Charlie himself would have come.” 

Her mother cast a penetrating glance on her 
as she left the room to receive her unconven- 
tionally early visitor. That glance, being in- 
terpreted, meant,— 

T shall have an explanation with you when 
T come back, young woman!” 4 

“Oh, dear!” sobbed Beryl, as soon as the 
door closed. “I’m sure that dreadful old man 
has come to tell mother he won't let Charlie 
marry me, and then mother will say she won't 
let me marry Charlie, and there will be a 
regular rew, and we shall never see each other 
again! 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Hester, much sur- 
prised at this incoherent outburst. “ What has 
taken place between you and Charlie?” 

Then the story came out, and Hester found 
| herself called upon to support and comfort her 
| Weeping sister—a task she had hardly suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing when Mrs. Main- 
waring came in. Strange to say, Mrs. Main- 
waring looked neither angry nor contemptuous 
--in point of fact, she was radiant. 

“Beryl, my child,” she said, kissing the 
young girl affectionately—a caress received by 
Beryl with vivid alarm-——“ go in to Mr. Muir. 
He wants to see you. He came over for the 
purpose of asking my consent to your engage- 
ment with his nephew—which I have given.” 

“Oh, mother!” gasped. Beryl 
| whether there might not be some trap in this 


Why” 


is old 











| to condone. 


doubt to thé contrary, but Hester did not | 


her the secret of what had taken place in the | 





wondering | 


beguiling amiability, and staring helpless!y 
from Mrs. Mainwaring to Hester. 

“Come, go along!’ said the former, sharply, 
upon which Beryl made all haste out of the 
room, and Hester, looking surprised, said to 
her mother,— 

“T thought you had discouraged Bery!’s 
liking for Charlie?” 

“So I had, and I should continue discouray- 
ing it if circumstances had remained the sane. 
But they have changed. Yesterday Charlic 
Muir was heir to two hundred a year, to-day he 
is heir to two thousand. Voila la différence!” 

“ Has someone left him a fortune, then?” 

Before replying, Mrs. Mainwaring seated 
herself at the open window, and put back a 
long branch of Gloire de Dijon roses that had 
broken loosé from its fastenments, and thrust 
itself intrusively into the room. There was an 
expression of undoubted triumph in her fine 


es. 

bs will tell you how it is,” she said. “As 
you know, Mr. Muir had announced his inten 
tion of leaving his estates to his elder twin 
nephew, Edward. Well, - a week he went to 
London to see how Edward was getting on—he 
is supposed to be practising at the Bar, and his 
uncle -was very anxious that he should make a 
mark in his profession. 

“The result of the visit was not satisfactory. 
Mr. Muir found that Edward was leading « 
life of unparalleled  dissipation—drinking. 
gambling, racing, and head over ears in debt. 
Perhaps the old man might have forgiven this 
had he not found that Edward had been be: 
rowing money on post obits-—that is to say, on 
the chance of his uncle’s death. 

“Such a crime Mr. Muir found it impossibl 
Yesterday he returned from Lo 
don, and told Charlie that henceforward he 
might regard himself as the heir. Charlie im- 
mediately asked his consent to his marriage 
with Beryl, and the old_ gentleman very pro 
perly said he was delighted with his nephew’s 
choice, and promised to settle five hundred a 
year on the young couple directly they 
married.” 

Hester made. no comment. It was charac- 
teristic of her that, while rejoicing in her 
sister’s happiness, she should look very piti 
fully on the. prodigal, whose misdeeds had 
evoked such a speedy and complete retribution. 

Very soon after old Mr. Muir’s departur 
Charlie made his appearance, brimful of 4d: 
light, and the rest of the morning was spent b) 
the lovers in the garden in a state of beatitude, 
which not even Mrs. Mainwaring was ruthless 
enough to interrupt 

After luncheon they went out for a long 
walk together, and Hester had the garden to 
herself. 

Hester was lying in a hammock, trying— 
not very successfully—to read a volume o! 
poems, when she heard quick, ringing foo! 
steps on the hard gravel path. 

She sprang up at once, a delicious blush 
spreading over cheek. and brow, and advance 
to meet Colonel Wharton. 

Certainly there was something very fascin- 
ating in this man’s personality. It was not 
that he was handsome exactly, or that his 
manners were marked by any special effort to 
charm. 

His whole appearance was suggestive of a 
frank, id generosity that could never 
reconcile itself with a mean deed, or even an 
unworthy thought. 

In effect, he was the type of an English 
soldier, with a certain something in his face 
suggestive of a past not altogether happy 

“TI hope I don’t disturb you?” he said, afte: 
had released the slim white hand she gave 

im. 

“Not at all—or, rather, I am pleased to b: 
disturbed. I had no companion except my 
thoughts. and they had grown wearisome.’ 

“But surely they were pleasant ones?” 

“On the contrary, they were painful, and [ 
am very glad to dismiss them.” 

He was looking at her earnesily, rather 
wistfully, indeed. 
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“You are too young to know the meaning 
of pain, surely—at least, I hope you are?” 

“Ah!” she said, with a swift outward ges- 
ture of her hands, “you too have fallen into 
the error that youth does not feel as age does. 
You are wrong! It is when all our faculties 
are young, and vivid, and unblunted, that they 
are most keenly alive to the touch of sorrow. 
The warm blood that leaps up so readily to 
meet joy is the first to chill at the approach 
of pain, and the chill is deeper than when the 
years have brought their inevitable torpor.” 

Strange words for a girl to speak to a man 
whom she had been introduced to for the first 
time yesterday! But, then, Hester was not 
conventional. 

“You need not tell me that fate is not dis- 
criminating,” he returned, with a half sigh. 
“T suppose we all suffer, young and old. It 
is a little difficult, sometimes, to see the neces- 
sity of it.” 

As Mrs. Mainwaring had gone out to make 
a call, it fell upon her daughter to entertain 
the guest, and so, .a little while afterwards, 
the maid brought out the cups and saucers on 
a little wicker table, which she set under the 
beech tree, and Hester took her place at it, 
and gave Colonel Wharton his tea, which, if 
Colonel Wharton had been an imaginative 
person, he might have likened to that am- 
brosial fluid dispensed by Ganymede in the 
classical regions of Olympus. ~ 

“TI think,” he said, as he put his teacup 
down, “I met your sister as I came here. She 
was with Muir.” 

“Yes,” Hester assented, and then she told 
him of Beryl’s engagement, adding, “ Of course, 
we are all very much pleased that the course of 
her love has run so smoothly.” 

“ How shall you like losing her?” 

“T shall not like it, but I suppose it is no 
good fighting against the inevitable.” She 
waited a moment before she said, with a cer- 
tain amount of hesitation, “You have no 
sisters?” 

“No, nor brothers either. 
only child.” 

“Why luckily?” 

“Because I have had-a hard struggle with 
fortune, harder than I should like anyone I 
cared for to go through.” 

“You mean you have had to fight your own 
way through the world?” 

“ve 

“ Your parents died when you were young?” 

“My father died, and my mother married 
again. Her second husband was—not a nice 
man,” 

He spoke with. constraint, that under 
ordinary conditions tvould have warned Hester 
the topic was an unpleasant one, which he did 
not care to pursue. She, however, feverishly 
anxious that he should speak of his past, went 
on with her questions. 

“Naturally you resented your mother’s 
Marriage?” 

“TI suppose I did; nevertheless, for her sake, 
I bore with her husband as long as I could. 
At last he became unendurable, and then I ran 
away to some distant relation, a great aunt, 
who bought me a Commission in the army. I 
never saw my mothér after that!” 

“You mean she died?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And your stepfather ; he is dead too?” 

“Yes,” again. 

Hester turned away her head, and was silent 
for a minute. Her fingers were nervously 
twisting themselves in and out of each other. 

Then she said, in a very low voice,— 

“You have surely forgiven your stepfather 
—now?” 

“T have not!’ Wharton returned, with em- 
phasis, while his eyes grew very sombre. “J 
know it sounds hard to speakvill of the dead, 
but when the evil they do survives them, com- 
plete forgiveness is almost impossible.” 

“And he wronged you deeply?” 

“Most deeply.” 

“Pardon me,” Hester said, very gently, “I 
do not wish to intrude on your sorrows, but 


Luckily, I was an 


ee 


and——” she stopped. It was difficult to add 
she would like to hear more, and yet that wa: 
what her words implied. 

He responded immediately. As a rule, he 
cared little for talking of himself, but it was 
very sweet to see the interest in this girl’s 
lovely eyes, and her sympathy was too precious 
a thing to be repulsed 

“It is very good of you to care to hear,” he 
answered, “ and I am more than willing to give 
you details, if it does not bore you. This man 
was utterly unscrupulous—destitute of even a 
comprehension of honour. When my mother 
married him she imprudently neglected having 
a settlement made, and her husband at once 
assumed control of the property. Now, the 

roperty in question had all belonged to m; 
father, who died a month before I was born 
leaving a will by which his wife inherited 
ouything. Of course, it was his idea that 
aiter his death it would go to his child; but, 
unfortunately, my mother was weak, and her 
second husband persuaded her to make a wil 
leaving it all to him. So at her death he 
claimed’ every farthing, and though the estates 
were morally mine, I had no legal right tc 
them.” 

“That was very hard!” murmured. Hester, 
below her breath. 

“It was; but even then the wrong miight 
have been partially remedied by my stepfather 
making me his heir—he had no near relations 
of his own. However, a year before he died 
he married a young wife, and through her 
machinations every acre of my father’s estate 
went from me.” 

“Through her!” Hester repeated, rather 
faintly. “How do you know she was to 
blame?” 

“ Because I learned it from a distant con 
nection of my stepfather’s, who lived with him 
as housekeeper. 
man’s conscience pricked him, and he really 
drew up a will making me his heir, but his 
wife dissuaded hiin from letting it remain— 
the wretched woman, who sold her youth tor 
the sake of his gold!” 

Lower and lower drooped Hester’s head over 
her folded hands. Her lips trembled, but she 
did not speak. 

“T never saw this woman,” Wharton went 
on, with his eyes on the ground, “I do not 
even know who she was before she was mar 
ried. The only communication I kept up 
with my stepfather was through his former 
housekeeper, Miss Sandford, and our letters 
were very few and far between. However, 
she told me that the girl was young and pretty, 
and had succeeded in fascinating the old man, 
whom she had, of course, married for the sake 
of his money. One ean herdly credit the 
existence of such a mercenary creature,” he 
added, his tone deepening to intensest scorn. 
“It is an insult to her sex to class her in the 
same category. Think what a nature it must 
be that would immolate itsclf like this, body 
and soul, at the shrine of money!” 

Hester half rose from her seat, and then, 


pletely the-sweet red colour had left her lips 
and cheeks. How wild and dark her eyes had 
own ! 

“Miss Mainwaring!” he exclaimed, 
too, and seizing her hands, “1 have frightened 

ou by my vehemence—-forgive me! You 
ook so white and faint--—” 

Hester exercised all her powers of self-con 
trol and resumed her seat, trying to call up a 
smile to her pale lips. 

“I was thinking,” she said, slowly and 
painfully, “that perhaps you misjudged this 
woman. After all, she may have some excuse 
to urge in extenuation of her marriage.” 

“Imporsible! What excuse could there be? 
Besides, as I told you, her husband rea'ly did 
make a will leaving me the estates, but at hei 
persuasion he destroyed it, so that his former 
will, by which she inherited the property, had 
to be acted upon. Don’t run awa 
impression,” he added, with a slight laugh, 
“that I am such a mercenary person myself. 


rising 





what you have said has interested me greatly, 


As a matter of fact, my pay 


She told me that the old | 


for the first time, Wharton noticed how com- | 


with the 


more than ! 


34) 





(eee mene 


needs—which are few and 


face in her hands. 


| eutticos fo my 
| simple, It is the injustico that cuts me—no 
| my poverty.” 
Soon afterwards he took his leave, and as 
| 80D as he had gone Hester of upstairs to 
| her room and knelt beside the bed, hiding her 
| 
| “He was hard—very, very hard!” she mor- 
jmured, aloud. “Did the poor unhappy girl 
| deserve all he said of her? Ah, no! I hope 
j not--I hope not!” 
* 
CHAPTER IY. 
It is more than a week later--a glorious 








summer z, with the svent of honey 
suckle in the air, and a cloudjess sky spread! 
ing above the smiling earth. Naturo is lavieh 





of her charms to-day. The golden grain is 
ripening in the fields, the hedges are flushed 
with delicate colour, the foliage is rieh and 


deep and close-clustered, but as yet unfaded. 
It is a day on which to forget all small 
troubies, or ordid Woes D day when to hiv 
is to bs happy. 

Even Hester felt this, as 
small cottage in the vil 
been reading to a gic} 


she came out of 
re where she had 
old woman—and, as a 


rule, the chords of Hester's life were all 
pitched in a minor key 

She looked very sweet day, clad in a 
white cotton frock, and wearing a: broad 
brimmed hat that shaded her faco from th 


sun, and she blushed a divine rosy-red when 
ch Ad ?  ——— 
she sudde ny found 
Colonel Wharton. 

It is true he and she had seen 


‘ 


herself confronted by 


1 good deal of 


each other in the interval that had elapsed 
since their first meeting. Once they had met 
| on the river, once when Hester was out for a 


walk, and again when he had called at Beech- 
wood. 

Of course the coincidence of their meetings 
was sipgular—so singular that one might al- 
most suspect the Colonel of a delicate adjust- 
ment of his own plans to her probable move 
ments, 

“TI wish,” he said, after they had shaken 
hands, “you would come through the wood 
and glance at my Hermitage. li looks very 

retty just now, with all its creepers covering 
it.” 


Hester hesitated a moment in unccriainty, 
but ftina‘ly she acquiesced, and they turned in 
the direction of the wood--a very 
exchange for the dusty high road 

Overhead the trees arched in a cloxe roof of 
living green ; underfoot the moss was rich and 
springy as the finest carpet ever woven in 
Eastern looms. The distant vistas looked like 
dim church aisles, so‘emn, with .a brooding 
summer silence, that the faint twittering of 
the birds, or the light call of the grasshopper, 
only broke ai long interva‘s. : 

The Hermitage was situated in the very 
heart of the plantation—a pretty lilt.c, one- 
storied house, half smothered with Virginia 
creeper, 

‘The windows wer 


pleasant 





| small and diamond 
| paned, and, judging fr @. their appearance, 
| their capacity for admitting light must have 
been extremely limited. 

Wiarton and his companion paused outside 
the little railing that surrounded the tiny 
garden, and he went indoors, returning 

presently with a gyss of milk and a bunch of 
| purp.e grapes. 

“There,” he said, “ you mustn’t refuse my 
very limited hospitality. The grapes were 
| sent me yesterday by the Lepe‘ls—a tacit 
| reproach to me for not having called since their 
garden party.” kang fille 

“But why haven’t you called?” asked 
Hester accepting the fruit, and seating her- 
self on a fallen block of wood just by the 
railings. 

“T yeally can hardly tell you—because | 
haven’t thought of it, I suppose. My thoughts 
have all been taken up by——’ He stopped, 
| and instead of the word he intended, substi- 
tuted rather lame'y, “ other things.” 

“Housekeeping duties, for example?” 
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queried the girl, glancing up at him half mis- 


chievously, 


“T suppose it must,” grudgingly. “But, oh 
my darling! every hour spent away from you 


Yh, nots My man Stone looks after them. | will be treble its length. [I wonder how I can 


He is housekeeper, cook, valet, 
washer in general.” 
“And you have no female domestics?” 


nd bottle- | possibly have managéd to exist without you for 


o 1? 
so long! 


| The wonder is not unique in the experience 


“Certamly not!" responded the Colonel, in | of lovers. It must be acknowledged—though it 
pious horror. “Stone manages capitally. He | is a somewhat humiliating confession—that 


is an old so‘dier, and has been my servant 


ever since [ entered the army.” 


When the grapes were finished Hester rose 
and deelared she must hurry home, so as not 


to be jate for luncheon. 


“What would be the penalty if-you were 


late?” asked Wharton, playfully. 


“Tt would not be so very dreadful. Mother 
would tell me the servants never could finish 
their work if we were unpunctual with our 


meas, and [ should meekly promise it should 
net oocur again. I don't think anything 
more serious would happen.” 

“Then risk it!” the soldier ‘said, boldly. 


there is a marvellous similarity in our hopes 
and fears, our triumphs and our sadnesses, 
during that potential period of our existence 
which we term courtship. Whether in palace 
or hovel its essence is much the same. It 
seems to me this is that “one touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin!” 

Hester only smiled, and then went in, he 
watching her until she disappeared. After 
that he slowly retraced his steps, feeling as if 
the world had suddenly grown younger, and 
sweetor in the divine glow of Hester's tender- 


LASS, 
The girl entered the house, but then stood 


“Tt is eo delightful here in this green stillness | still, brought to a pause by her astonishment 
that a potential scolding is well paid for. Life | at what she saw. For in her absence a big 


is not so full of pleasant things that one can 
afford to lef an opportunity slip.” 

“ Indeed, no!” Hester answered, with an un- 
conscious sigh, and involuntarily her pace 
slackened, as if his logic had found a ready 


echo in her own heart. 


Hester put away from her all thoughts of 
the past, all fears for the future. She held the 
dear, beautiful present, and it sufficed for her. 

She did not even ask herself where this prim- 
rose path of dalliance was leading her, and yet 
she was hardly startled when Colonel Wharton 
broke the silence that had fallen between them 
hy laying his hand on her shoulder and telling 
her he loved her. It seemed a perfectly natural 
sequence of what had gone before. 

She did not answer quite directly, but she 
lifted her deep-fringed eyes to his, and there 
was in them some such expression as may have 
heen in Galatea’s when Pygmalion first woke 
the lovely marble soul to life, 

“You love me!” she repeated at last, very 
softly. “You love me, and wish me to be 
your wife!” 

“T love you!” he reiterated; and his voice 
was @ little unsteady with depth of feeling. 
“ Ah, Hoster! I love you so well that I think I 
should wish to lay down Heaven's good gift 

f life if T had not the hope of winning you for 
iny own. But,” with joyous confidence, “I do 
not fear—such love as mine must compel a 
return {”’ 

{t had compelled a return, and in this 
supreme moment she knew it. All this time, 
during which she bad striven so hard to assure 
herself of his friendship, she had been learning 
love's sweet lesson, and now, in the magic 
mirror of his words, the truth was revealed to 
her 

She would have been untrue to herself if she 
hal tried (o hide her love—to practise upon 
hin any pretty wiles or shy ccquetries, 

No sooner did she know her own secret than 
she went fearlessly forward, and laid her head 
on his breast, forgetful of the dark past, of the 
future, of everything but him! 

Presently they resumed their walk home- 
wards, and then Hester wondered whether she 
bad better tell him that truth which it was 
imperative for him to know. What would he 
say? Would he forgive her innocent decep- 
t ion? 

But while she was debating they had left 
the plantation, and were in the high road—a 
few minutes later at Beechwood itself. Hester 
decided to defer her communication until the 

ternoon, and have a brief spell of unalloyed 
happiness. When they were in the avenue she 
held out her hand. 

“Jam going to dismiss you,” she said, with 
her sweet brief smile, “ until this afternoon.” 

“Won't you let me come in and see your 
mother without delay?” he pleaded, but she 
shook her head very decidedly. 

“No. I must tell her, first of all, myself, 
and prepare her for your visit. But you may 
come at four o'clock. Will that suit you?” 


dress-basket, a corpulent portmanteau, and 
two or three handboxes had made their appear- 
ance in the hall, all ready sirepped and 
directed. 

Before she had time to see whose address 
was on the labels Mrs. Mainwaring herself 
came out of the morning-room, an expression 
of worry and annoyance on her well-preserved 
features. 

“Where have you been?” she asked fret- 
fully. “I thought you were never coming.” 

Hester diplomatically ignored the question,” 
and pointed to the boxes. 

“Whose luggage is that?” 

“A visitor's,” grimly. “It belongs to no 
less a person than Miss Sandford, who has— 
very unexpectedly——honoured us with a visit.” 

“Miss Sandford!” repeated Hester, aghast. 
“Surely, mother, you did not invite her!” 

“Some people don’t want to be invited,” 
| Mrs. Mainwaring returned, hitterly. “I sup 
pose she tliinks she has some claim on us, and 
I don't wish to be uncivil to her. It seems 
some friends with whom she was staying were 
going to move into another house, and she 
fancied she would be in the way, so she thought 
of us. And, indeed,” added Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing, hurriedly, “our house is large enough to 
accommodate guests without our being incon- 
venienced in the slightest degree. I don’t 
pretend I am pleased that she has come, but 
we must make the best of it, and treat her in 
a friendly way.” 

Hester looked rather blank. 

“T don’t like Miss Sandford,” she said, 
with great distinctness. “I never did, and I 
never shall. I am willing to treat her with 
civility, but I certainly decline to make a 
friend of her.” 
| Mrs. Mainwaring stood in a wavering, in- 
decisive manner, that was eminently ufcha- 
racteristic of her usual demeanour. She 
looked like a woman on unknown ground, in 
the vicinity of a voleano—afraid to move this 
way or that for fear of tréading on hidden 
fires. 

“T know, I know, Hester!” she said ner- 

vously ; “ but I beg, for my sake as hostess, 
that you will do nothing caloulated to offend 
Miss Sandford.” 
The request, coming from her mother, 
seemed so strange that Hester could not un- 
derstand it. However, there seemed no alter- 
native but to accept the situation with the 
best grace she might—especially as Miss Sand- 
ford herself appeared very opportunely at the 
top of the stairs, thus effectually silencing any 
further objections. 

Miss Sandford was a young lady whose 
claims to the adjective were a little vague. 
At a distance she might have passed for five- 
and-twenty; @ nearer scrutiny suggested the 
possibility of adding another ten years to 
her og, Sm ung nearer the mark. ne was 
more t y good-looking, though her 
beauty wna sniitbing to art. ‘ 

“ How do you do, dear Hester! So pleased 
to see you. Why, you actually don’t look a 





day older than when I saw you last!” she ex- 
claimed, embracing the girl with much em. 
pressement, 

“People don’t begin to age until they have 
passed thirty,” observed Mrs. Mainwaring, 
severely, en passant—a remark highly sugges. 
tive of her present state of mind, and decidedly 
inconsistent with the advice she had just given 
her daughter to treat the visitor with friendli- 
ness. 

“And don’t succeed in looking actually old 
until they are over forty!” returned Miss 
Sandford, pleasantly. 

(Mrs. Mainwaring was forty-two, and prided 
herself on the youthfulness of her appearance !) 

Aiter this little interchange of civilities they 
all proceeded to the dining-room, where 
luncheon was waiting, and Beryl had already 
taken her seat. She was beguiling the tedium 
by playing an impromptu valse with a spoon 
on her wine glass. 

“Come, come, good people—be quick and sit 
down. I have been waiting for you this hali- 
hour!” she exclaimed, briskly. “I declare I 
am absolutely famished. I don’t believe any 
of you others are blessed with an appetite one 
quarter so healthy as mine.” 

“We'll put that to the test,” observed Miss 
Sandford, gaily, and taking her seat with an air 
of being entirely at home. “I confess to a 
most unpoetical hunger. I have had nothing 
to eat since breakfast time.” , 

“You left London early this morning?” 
said Beryl, with a view of being polite. 

“Yes—started from Paddington a little 
aften ten. No doubt”’—turning to Heeter— 
“your mother has already told you that my 
friends are leaving their house. was one 
reason why I came away. But I had a second 
one, and it was that which brought me here.” 

“Indeed!” frigidly interested. , 

“T heard,” went on Miss Sandford, slowly, 
crumbling her bread into tiny fragments, but 
keeping her bad black eyes fixed, basilisk-wise 
on Hester, “that Colonel Wharton had re- 
turned from India, and had taken a shooting- 
box quite close to Beechwood. . It is years 
since I saw him, and I am anxious to renew 
our former friendship, so I thought I could 
not do better than avail myself of Mrs. Main- 
waring’s hospitality, and come to a place where 
I should be pretty sure to have opportunities 
of meeting him.” 


CHAPTER V. 


If Miss Sandford’s object had been to create 
an effect by her words she had certainly no 
right to complain of non-success. Each of her 
three listeners was more or less astounded by 
her declaration, though Beryl was the only one 
who made no effort to conceal her surprise. 

That sprightly young lady immediately 
seized on a concrete idea, which her habit of 
mind enabled her to deduce from the visitor's 
ambiguous words, 

“Wants to marry Colonel Wharton—thinks 
she has had enough of single blessedness. — 
should think so, too, if I had fiye-and-thirty 
years’ experience,” Beryl said to herself, with 
her eyes fixed on a specially brilliant patch of 
colour on Miss Sandford’s left cheek. “ Don't 
fancy she'll get him, though. Simple-minded 
as he seems, he’s not the sort of man to be 
caught by poudre de riz and bloom of roses. 
No, Miss Sandford, you’ve made a mistake this 
time—or I have.” ‘ 

As for Hester, a horrid chill had suddenly 
fallen on her heart. What Nemesis had sent 
this woman here at this special moment, wien 
so much depended on the balancing of the 
scale, into which she wou!d inevitably throw 
the weight of a malign influence? 

If she saw Colonel Wharton the resut 
would certainly be evil. Hester must strain 
every nerve to prevent their meeting until 
after she had seen her lover and made to him 
th full and true confession she contemplated. 

After all, it would surely be a matter of no 
diffiutty. He would not come till four o’clock, 
and at that hour Miss Sandford would, in all 





probability, be engaged in unpacking her 
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numerous. impedimenta. Thus Hester com- 
forted herself, and under the consolation of 
her own reasoning she breathed more freely. 

But her sudden pallor and nervous start 
had not passed unnoticed. Edith Sandford 
was one of those unhappy beings who live in 
a constant atmosphere of suspicion, and with 
every faculty of observation keenly on the 

iert. 

From her youth upwards her position had 
been an ambiguous one, and she had not found 
people quite ready to take her at her own 
valuation—which was undoubtedly a high one. 

The result was a readiness to take offence 
on the very smallest provocation, and a ten- 
dency to imagine slights where none were 
intended. She was always more or less on the 
defence, and occasionally aggressive as well. 

Thus it frequently happened that she made 
enemies from pure inebitity to recognise a 
kindliness of motive, which had no object of 
self-interest in view. 

“You are acquainted with Colonel Whar- 
ton?” she said, addressing herself to Hester. 

“See. 

“How do you like him?” 

A smile that was almost arch brought out 
two exquisite dimp‘es in Hester's cheeks. It 
seemed so absolutely absurd to tell a stranger 
“how she liked him!” 

“Colonel Wharton's is a character one could 
hardly fail to admire,” she said. “I don’t 
know that I am in a position to answer your 
question more fully.” 

Something in her tone grated on Edith 
Sandford’s ear. Was it suggestive of a hidden 
understanding between the two? 

“{T shouldn't wonder if he called this after- 
noon,” struck in Beryl, innocently adding to 
the complication. “I met him yesterday, and 
he said he would bring me over some auto- 
graphs of famous soldiers he has known, 
either to-day or to-morrow.” 

The quick flush that sprang to Hester’s 
cheek seemed to Miss Sandferd singularly sig- 
nificant. 

“T won't ask any more questions,” the 
latter said to herself. “If I do, I am pretty 
sure to get crooked answers. No, I wil just 
keep my eves open and see what is going on 
for myself.” 

After luncheon she retired to her own room, 
presumably to unpack. Mrs. Mainwaring also 
went upstairs, comp!aining of a racking head- 
ache, and giving a very decided negative when 
Hester asked to be allowed to foliow her. 

“I have something important to say to you,” 
the young gir! urged. 

“Whatever it may be it must wait,” was 
the short repty, as the lady swept rustling 
from the room. 

So Hester had nothing to do but to possess 
her soul in patience and wait until Wharton 
came, before informing her mother of her 
engagement. 

Naturally enough she was restless and ex- 
cited and quite unable to settle down to any- 
thing—a state of mind so unlike her usual 
tranquillity that it challenged Beryl’s atten- 
tion. ‘ 

_ The younger girl watched her for some time 
in silence, leaning her pretty head thought 
fully on her hand. Then she said, 

“Why, Hester! you remind me of myself 
this afternoon—you are as fidgety as a canary. 
What's the matter with you?” 

“IT feel yery happy, that’s all!” Hester re- 
sponded. She could not tell her secret to 
Beryl before she had told it to her mother. 

“You should never say you are happy,” 
reprimanded her sister severely. “It’s a sort 
of challenge to misfortune, you know!” 

“Oh, Beryl, how superstitious you are!” 

Well, superstitions or not, yours is just 
the state of mind the Scotch call ‘fey,’ and, 
for my part, I don’t like to be ‘ fey’!” 

“Why, you little raven, what do you mean 
by croak your ill omens at me?” cried 
Hester, laughing, and playfully pinching the 
young gitl’s cheek. “I believe you are in 
spirits yourself, and you want me to sympa- 
thise with you. Perhape you and Charlie have 
had a quarrel.” 
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“ As to that, we quarrel most days, but we 
generally make it up before night. Yesterday 
Charlie got cross. He said if I tormented 


\ 


him by flirting with other men he should | 


commit Those were his 
words.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“1 told him if he wanted to commit suicide 
I should certainly advise him to do it simply, 
and then he laughed, and we were ail right 
again.” 

The clock struck three. In less than an 
hour Alec would be here. Hester determined 
to-go in the garden and wait for him. By 
this she would prevent all possibility of Miss 
Sandford seeing him first. 

She walked slowly up and down the lawn, 
by the synny south wall that bounded it--a 
wall lovely with grey and orange lichens, with 
toadflax sending ite shining leaves and tiny 
violet flowers out of all the crevices,, and 
bushes of gloire de Dijon roses climbing up to 
its mossy top. 

Miss Sandford’s window commanded not 
only a yiew of this wall, but also of the high 
road beyond—a long, level stretch of nearly 
half a mile, white and glaring in the brilliant 
afternoon sunshine. 

In the dazzling perspective of this road Miss 
Sandford saw a figure advancing, and, being 
curious, she produced a pair of field-glasses, 
by whose aid she contrived to satisfy herself 
as to the identity of the figure. 

Then she looked in the glass, sciéntifically 
rumpled her fringé, and took up a bright red 
parasol, which was one of her most effective 
weapons. 

After that she descended the stairs. As she 
passed Mrs. Mainwaring’s door a voice called 
“Hester!” and Miss Sandford stopped and 
smiled. 

“Dear Mrs. 
Hester. She is in the 
to come to you!” 

Religiously, Miss Sandford kept her word, 
adding, “I am afraid your mother is ill—her 
voice sounded like that of a woman in pain.” 

Poor Hester! It was’ very hard to have to 
leave her post, and yet she could not disobey 
her mother’s summons. 

She looked at her watch. It was only just 
half-past three. Alec would not be here for 
e good twenty minutes yet; and perhaps, in 
the interval, she might be able to acquaint 
Mrs. Mainwaring with what had passed in tho 
morning—-that is to sax, if her mother proved 
well enough to hear it. 

Miss Sandford looked after her with a well- 
satisfied smile, then walked slowly down the 
avenue, and leaned on the gate, lowering her 
parasol so that it hid her face. 

It was thus Alec Wharton saw her; but he 
did not know at first that it was not Hester, 
for Beryl possessed a red parasol, and it was 
quite possible her sister had borrowed it. 

His heart began to beat riotously. He knew 
he was too early, and he had not intended 
entering the grounds until the time appointed, 
but the temptation of walking outside them 
had proved irresistible. 
dainty. lady-love, to. the full as impatient as 
himself, and waiting for him! 

The parasol was suddenly lowered. He 
stepped back a pace in astonishment, that bore 
an uncomplimentary resemblance to deep dis- 
appointment. All the tender longing, - the 
warm tenderness, died out of his face. 

“Don’t you know me, Alec?” Miss Sand- 
ford said at last, after a lengthened pause. 
“ Have I changed so much in these ten years 
that you cannot even recognise me!” 

“Tt is not’ that I don’t recognise you,” he 
said, recovering himself, and coming forward 
to shake hands, “ but I am immensely. aston- 
ished to see you here.” 

“And not pleasantly astonished, it would 
seem,” she went on, with a playfulness which 
had a very bitter edge. 

“That is hardly a fair thin~ to say!” the 
Colonel responded, with a straightforward 
gravity that was a rebuke. 
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garden. I will tell her 
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She slowly released his hand, which, until 
this moment, she had held in hers. Acros 
the gulf of years her thonghts had flown to th 
time when she had gone to old Mrs. Sea 
grave’s house, half as maid, half companion 
to his wife. Then, Alec Wharton had been a 
handsome, bright-eyed boy of about her own 
age, and a semi-flirtation had sprung up b 
tween them, born of idleness on his part, ar 
something more designing on hers 

She, indeed, had been as deeply in love wit) 
him as her seltish nature would permit, a 
once, in-a moment of weakness, she had told 
him so! 

Even now fhe hot blood came ts 
as she recalled that terrible renu tion o 
her maiden dignity, and the bitter ul 
tion of his reply. 

He had been v ry gentle with her, but he 
had attempted no palliation of the truth. S! 
was his friend—-nothing more! 

With this she declared herself satisfied, ard 
then she did her best to erase what had goue 
before from his mind. 

After his departure from home she hod 
written to him occasionally ; but all the whit: 
deep, brooding resentment smouldered in tei 
heart. She only bided her time to reve 
the slight he put upon he 

And yet of late, strangely and inconsi 
ently enough, she had cherished vague hopes 
that when he came back from India the } 
ld associations would bring him to her 

if she could persuade him that it 
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faithfulness to her first love that had kept he 
single, it was possible she might ma b a 
point of honour with him to marry ! 

This hope—there was something pitiful 
it, after all!—had driven her to seek ‘hia 


directiy he sent her word that he was in 
England, and it died. once and for ever, as 
she dropped his hand at the gate at Booch 
wood. 


“You are not married?” he KA 1 
speaking on the inipulse of a strong svspi 
c1on. 

He smiled. and shook hie head 

“Tam n married yet, but J hope to | 
very soon!:’ 

She loughed a littl hysterically, and turned 
aside vO Shap off t ll glarliol: “ave apike 
of scarlet blossoms had got broken. Thege was 
a species of self pity at ber heart She kn 


that in the ruins of the airy castle her faney 
liad built, the last remnant of her youth tas 
buried. i 

“May I take the privilege of an old friend 
and ask who the lady is?” l, presently 

“Certainly. She is Miss Mainwaring!’ 

“Reryl Mainwaring?” 

“ Not Bery]—Hester ! Why do you stare so? 
Is there. anything extraordinary in what I 
have said?” 

Haste, Hester, haste ! ( 
holds you in her power, and she will exact you 


she £41 


debt of youth and beauty to her to the utter 
most farthing! Corgreve was right when | 
said,-— 

“ Hell has no fury like a woman scorned!” 


’ 


Bit Hester, having soothed her mother, who 


headache, has taken her station at an upper 
landing window which commands. the 


view as Miss Sandford’s bedroom. She 
see Alec’s approach from here, she thinks. Bt, 


alas! the avenue gate is invisible to her! 
“There is something very extraordinary, in 

deed, in what you have said,” Miss Sandford 

remarked, in reply to his query, and she s; 

“TI confess | do 


really and truly engaged to be married to Mrs 
Mainwaring’s elder daughter, Hester, whom 
you know under the name of Hester Mainwar- 
ing?” This very. insistently. 

Colonel Wharton threw his head back with 
some impatience. He was a man who hated all 
small feminine mysteries, and it seemed to hiin 
Miss Sandford was mystifying him-—or trying 
to—-with an irritating persistence. His dark 
brows knitted themselves together in a highly 
suggestive manner, which warned his coin 
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A vindict woman 
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panion she had well-nigh exhausted his for- 
bearance, 

“T repeat it,” he said, sternly. “ Miss Hester 
Mainwaring has promised to become my wife!” 

This time Edith Sandford laughed—a harsh, 
joyless, mocking laugh, with no chord of music 
in it. Then she tarned upon him swiftly, 
anger and conte flashing in her eyes. 

“You fool!” she breathed, in a voice that 
was a sibillant whisper. “This woman has 
duped you as she duped your stepfather before 

‘ou ester Mainwaring, forsooth! She is 

ester Seagrave—James Seagrave’s widow !— 
the woman who has robbed you of your birth- 
right!” 

Many. times had Wharton been in action, 
and never once had he flinched as the bullets 
fell, thick as hail, about him, and sword and 
bayonet flashed deadly bright in the tropic 
sunlight. 

But he staggered back now, and put up his 
hand with a gesture that seemed to implore 
mercy. 

“No!” he muttered, thickly. 
possible —it cannot be!” 

“But it is!” Edith Sandford said, standing 
before him dark and pitiless, the end of her 
red parasol dug into the gravel, and her two 
hands resting on the handle. “And she has 
revenged herself for the slighting way you 
spoke of her in the letter you wrote to me after 
her husband’s death. Do you remember you 
called her a mercenary adventuress?”’ 

“T remember.” 

“She said it was an insult, and she resented 
it as such. The recollection of it rankled, and 
she openly declared it should some time be 
aton for. But,” and again Miss Sandford 
laughed unpleasantly, “I did not think the 
atonement would be so swift and so complete 
as this.” 

The ring in that mocking laugh almost mad- 
dened Alec. What could he think—what 
should he believe? ' 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, as the faint rustle of 
a woman’s garments fell on his ear, “here is 

Tester herself. Now I shall know the truth.” 

He turned to her with a great love shining 
in his eyes—an infinite trust that no words 
but her own should shake. Alas! Hester 
stood as if petrified, her very lips white, and 
# horrib'e dread stamping itself in plainest 
characters on her face, Instinctively Wharton 
fell back a pace. 

In a moment Hester partly recovered her- 
self, and her quick woman's wit enabled her to 
comprehend the situation. She went swiftly 
up to the soldier, and ‘aid one hand on his 
arm. 

“ Alec!” she cried, and her voice rang out 
with a certain shrillness of apprehension, 
“what has this woman been telling you?” 

“The truth, Mrs, Seagrave,” steadily an- 
swered Miss Sandford, returning her gaze 
without flinching. “Deny it if you can!‘ 

Hester's head drooped in a sudden self- 
abasement. Deny it! No, she could not deny 
it, but the shame of it was not her own. 
Almost immediately she turned to Alec, her 
se —T, with the eagerness to justify 

versolf, 

“Wait before you judge me” she cried, 
piteous.:y. “Don't condemn me unheard! If I 
= doue wrong, T have at least expiated my 

aut.” 

For a moment he wavered. His love for her 
was so great that it almost seemed to him, 
as he gazed on her fair, pallid beauty, nothing 
she had done, or could do, would matter 
much, so only that he might call her his own! 

The thought was an unworthy one, and it 
died in the same moment that gave it birth. 
But Edith Sandford’s sharp eyes intercepted 
the glance, and she ground her teeth in a 
fierce access of impotent jealousy. Was this 
girl—this fair-haired Hester—to thwart her 
always in her dearest projects—her hest- 
matured plans? 

‘Two years ago, when she thought her own 
influence was paramount with old James Sea- 
grave, and that, in order to spite his stepson, 
he would make her his heiress, Hester Main- 


“Tt is im- 





waring crossed her path, and took her place 
as mistress of Wharton Chase. 

After the old man’s death she inherited all 

is money, and now she reigned supreme in 
the heart of the one man Miss Sandford had 
loved. 

The contrast between the two lives was 
sharp enough, and the woman, who was young, 
rich, and lovely, would become the honoured 
wife of Alec Wharton, while her rival—who 
possessed none of these advantages—saw her 
own future stretch before her in a weary 
blank of years, unloved, unhonoured, un- 
tended. 

Miss Sandford's heart rose in bitter revolt. 
This thing should not be. She would play her 
last—and winning—card! ; 

“Alec,” she said, without deigning to notice 
Hester, “ you used to be a man of honour, and 
I have heard you say that your wife must be 
like Cesar’s—above reproach. If your opinions 
are the same now, there exists an imperative 
reason why you shou'd not marry Mrs. Sea- 
grave. There is a secret in her past which 
should prevent her from becoming the wife 
of any honest man. Ask her to explain the 
disappearance of Mr, Seagrave’s last will!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


There was an intentional dramatic effect in 
the way Edith Sandford said these last words, 
and it jarred on Colonel Wharton, who had 
- intense hatred of anything theatrical in real 
life, 

He withdrew himse%f farther away and 
looked slowly from one woman to the other— 
the elder, dark!y flushed, and with the eager 
light of a coming victory in her eyes; the 
younger, perfectly white and impassive, ee > 
for an occasional spasmodic twitching of the 
muscles of the mouth. 

“Mrs. Se ve does not seem inclined to 
accept the challenge,” went on the pitiless 
voice. “I will explain. Ten days before his 
death Mr. Seagrave made a will by which you 
inherited all his estates, and his wife simply 
took an annuity. On the night preceding his 
death that will disappeared! ” 

Still no word from Hester. 
continued ,— 

“TI am in a position to prove that Mr. Sea- 
grave himself did not destroy it, for I saw it 
m an old bureau in his room the night before 
he died, when he was in a state of coma, from 
which he never afterwards recovered. 

“The nurse, who sat up vith him the earlier 
part of the night, will tell you her place was 
taken about two o'clock by Mrs. Seagrave, and 
at half-past two I went to the sick room to 
see how the patient was. . To my surprise I 
found the door locked. I listened, and heard 
the faint rustle of paper, and then my sus- 
picions were aroused, and I determined to see 
what was happening. 

“As you know, there is a small window in 
the wall, just above the door—you see them in 
many old-fashioned houses—and, by placing a 
stool on the top of one of the landing chairs, I 
was able to look in and command a view of the 
inside of the room. 

“A woman was standing in front of the 
bureau, whose face I could not see, but she 
wore a dressing gown'trimmed with fur, which 
I immediately recognised as belonging to Mrs. 
Seagrave. 

“ After a minute or two she threw into the 
fire a blue paper, which I felt sure must be the 
will—and after events proved me to be right.” 
Miss Sandford turned contemptuously to 
Hester. “I have spoken the truth, and you 
will not dare deny it!” 

While she was speaking Hester's face had 
become the embodiment of white despair, On 
being thus appealed to she made an effort to 
speak, and then checked herself hastily. 

A spell of horror seemed to have fallen upon 


Miss Sandford 


| ker, from which she could not free herself. She 


shuddered convulsively, then covered her face 
with her hands. 

As he watched her Alec's face also changed 
—grew grey and shadowed with great fear. 





There was something terribly suggestive in 
Hester’s attitude. 

“ Tf this be true,” he broke in, his voice rough 
and stern, “how is it that you have kept 
silence so long?” 

“ Because I did not wish to act on my own 
responsibility ; and if I had spoken then there 
would have been a public scandal. I knew 
you would be in England before long, so I de- 
termined to wait till you came, and then leave 
you to act as you thought fit. That my 
motives are disinterested you will acknowledge 
when [ tell you that by the first will your 
uncle made I was left two thousand pounds, 
while the second only gave me half that 
amount. Now, ask . Seagrave to explain 
what I saw in her husband’s death chamber on 
that eventful night!” 

The concentrated triumph of supreme ven- 
geance thrilled in Miss Sandford’s vindictive 
tones—the light of a hatred that had grown 
more venomous with each day, burnt its way 
through her eyes. 

She looked at that moment the very personi- 
fication of a relentless fury—pitiless as fate, 
implacable as doom itself! 

ut Alec did not waste so much as a glance 
upon her. All he saw was the woman he 
loved shrinking back like a wounded animal 
from the horror of the accusation, but making 
no sign of denial! 

It ts true, then. She, whom he had thought 
the essence of all that was sweet, noble, and 
maidenly had sold her youth for the sake of an 
old man’s money—had bartered her honour for 
the same sordid reason. ; 

“ After the first, the second crime was only 
a sequence,” he said to himself, bitterly, and 
then he turned away, his face grown suddenly 
old, as he fumbled Viindly with the fastening 
of the gate. 

She as no effort to stay him. Her hands 
fell helplessly to her side, and her eyes fol- 
lowed his every movement with a strained 
attention that yet had in it something of 
apathy. : 

ee the gate fell back behind him its metallic 
clang seemed to rouse her, and she threw out 
both hands with a tragic gesture of despair. 

But he did nét look back. If he had he 
would have seen her make a movement for- 
wards, as if to recall him, and then pause as 
Edith Sandford stepped before her in the 

ath. 

* For a few seconds the two women faced 
each other without speaking—Hester still 
trembling, Miss Sandford pitilessly tri 


umphant. ; 

Then Hester’s pride came back to her aid. 
Humiliated as she had been she ‘would not 
abase herself before ‘her rival. 

Little by little a faint colour returned to 
her cheeks, and she drew herself more up- 
right, sternly choking back the icy pain that 
was at her heart. 

“ Have I surprised you by my knowledge of 
that night’s events?” Edith asked, when the 
last. echo of Alec’s footsteps had died away. 
“Were you in ignorance of what I saw?” 

Hester lowered her head without speaking, 
but now a deep red had dyed even her throat 
and brow. She looked like a woman in burn- 
ing agonies of shame. 

“Jt fell rather hardly on you, then?” con- 
tinued Miss Sandford, with a little lifting of 
her shoulders. “Well, other people have 
suffered—there is no reason why you! should 
go scot-free.” 

Perhaps im those last words there was the 
faintest possible accent of remorse. Edith 
Sandford was selfish to the core, but when 
she was not swayed by the passions of hatred 
and jealousy she was not absolutely pitiless, 
and there was an expression on the girl's face 
that touched even her. 

“One minute,” Hester said, catching her 
dress as she turned away. Her voice was 
harsh and strained, and the words came with 
difficulty through her dry lips. “Does any- 
one—does any other person ae what you 
have said this afternoon?” 

Miss Sandford looked at her significantly. 
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“Yes—one other. But you need be under | 
no apprehension. I had a pan e in what I | 
said, and it is achieved. So long as you do 
not marry Alec Wharton, so long you may 
trust my discretion. At the same time, it 
may be well for you to bear in mind that it is 
in my yor to bring irretrievable disgrace on 
you and your family.” 


“TI don’t know how it is,” Bery! said, one 
morning when she was alone with her sister, 
“but everybody in this house seems to be 
suffering from an acute attack of the blues— 
you, mother, and our dear pussy-cat Sandford. 

i shall have them next.” 

“Oh, no!” Hester returned, with a brave 
attempt at a smile. “ You have Charlie to fa!l 
back on.” 

“That is true. Charlie is certainly a host in 
himself, only there are certain portions of the 
day when I am nof with him.” 

“Tnfinitesimal portions, Beryl!” 

“Well,” said Beryl, rather shamefaced‘y, 
“it’s rather dull for him at home. O!d gentle- 
men are all very well in their way, only they 
are better out of the way! and Mr. Muir is 
decidedly grumpy with Charlie just now. 

“How is that?” 

“Why, it is all through that horrid brother 
of Charlie’s—Edward. “As you know, he is 
head over ears in debt, and his unc’e abso- 
jutely refuses to help him. Edward keeps on 
writing for money, and declaring he is in most 
fearful straite, but he won't go to the colonies, 
as Mr. Muir wishes him to. The beginning 
of this week he sent a most imploring letter to 
Charlie, begging for the loan of a hundred 
pounds, and Charlie, who,” Beryl added with 
complacent satisfaction, “is stupidly tender- 
hearted, at once wert to the old gentleman 
and asked for that amount as a loan to him- 

“Mr. Muir wanted to know what he re- 

quired it for, but Charlie refused to tell him 
—as Edward had specially requested him to 
keep it secret--and then there was a sort of 
a squabble, and that abominable old gentle- 
man accused Charlie--my Charlie !—of having 
disreputable debts and being little better than 
his brother. 
_ “The upshot of it was, he flatly deciined 
lending him a penny-piece, so Char-ie has | 
decided to sell his horse, and he went to 
W. this morning to arrange about it. Con- 
sequently I don't expect him here till tate this 
evening.” 

Her expectations were verified. Charlie did 
not arrive at Beechwood until nine o'clock. 
Ke had been detained, and he had not sold his 
horse, neither of which circumstances tended 
to put him in a cheerful humour. 

Indeed, Beryl told him, witb uncompro- 
mising candour, that he was such an ex: 
tremely dépressing companion that she abso- 
lutely refused to remain ¢éte-d-té/e with him. 

Consequent!y she took hini into the draw. 
ing-room, where Hester and her mother were 
reading by the light of a rose-shaded lamp. 
Mrs. Mainwaring put down her book as her 
future son-in-law entered. . 

“Well, Charlie, have you brought us any 

9 ” 





+ 


news from W—— 

“No. W——- is such a horrid, slow, sleepy 
old place, that it never supplies one with any- 
thing more exhilarating than old maids’ scan- 
dal. I was glad to get away.” 

“Was your uncle there with you?” 

_ “No. He had gone over to a farm be!ong- 
ing to him at Westbury, to co lect the rent ; 
aad when he goes there he is generally late in 
coming home, for the tenant is an old chum of 
his, and they always play cribbage together 
when they meet.” 
, . An odd time of year to collect rent, isn’t 
ut 

“ Perhaps it is,’ answered Charlie, beginning 
to play with his fiancée’s ball of pink woo., 
and succeeding in an infinitesimally short time 
in reducing her work to a state of chaos. “It 
1s an o.d-established custom of my unc!e’s to 
go over to the farm, on his birthday, which is 


“By the way,” added Chariie, turning to 

Mrs. Mainwaring, as Beryl indignantly 
snatched her knitting from his hand, “on my 
way here I met old Doctor Wall, and he told 
me he had just come from Colonel Wharton’s. 
Poor Wharton is very ili—got rheumatic fever 
through the damp walls of that hole of a place 
he lives in. It seems very doubtful whether 
he'll get over it.” 
A smothered cry broke from poor Hester's 
lips, but in the hum of conversation it passed | 
unnoticed, and a few seconds later she quietly 
left the room, and went out into the garden. 
She felt faint, suffocated, and fresh air was a 
necessity to her. 

Alec ill—dying, perhaps, and ghe not near 
to tell him he had Lrinm mr her! Oh, it was 
too cruel to think of him lying on bis sick- | 
bed with no tender hands to minister to him, 
no loving voice to whisper comfort in his ear ! 
And he might go down to his-grave believ- 
ing her guilty! 

She lifted her face to the stars, looking down 
so calmly, so passionately from the purple 
depths of sky. They breathed such a still | 
serenity that it seemed as if Nature, with her | 
own deep tranquillity, mocked human passion 
and human pain. 

The night winds—soft as baby fingers— 
slipped caressingly through the glossy laurel 
foliage, and shoo len petals 


down a few gold 
from the roses trained against the house; the 

tall white lilies—now in the last stage of their 
bloom—sent out a cloud of perfumed incense, 

and from below, where the lapping of the river 
against the bank came at regular. intervals, 
there sounded the plaintive cry of the corn 

crake. 

Hester’s heart was full of hot, rebellious 
pain. Why had Faté marked her out for such 
undeserved suffering? 

A minute later, and an idea struck her. She 
would go and see Alec—now, at once—and if 
he were indeed so ill that recovery was im- 
possible, she would tell him the truth. Under 
such circumstances, she would be justified in 
doing so. 

She was about going indoors to fetch a 
efoak when considerations of prudence stopped 
her. 

If she were to leave the house now her 
absence would be discovered. Besides, in 
order to get to the Hermitagé, she would have 
to pass through the village, and her appear- 
ance, unattended, would be sure to excite 
remark, which above all things she wished to 
avoid. 

Suddenly she bethought herself of Charlie 
Muir. He was staunch and loyal, and she 
felt she could trust him. Yes, she was ask 
him to accompany her as far as the planta- 
tion, and his honovr was sufficient guarantee 
that he would never betray her confidence. 

It was not long before Charlie came out, 
greatly disgusted becanse Beryl punished him 
for tangling her work by not coming to.the 
gate to wish him good-night. 

His surprise was considerable when he sud- 
denly found himself confronted by Hester, 
who put her finger to her lip to enjoin 
silence. 


| as reached her that. thi 


wearing a@ long cloak, whose broad hood was 
drawn well over her face 

As they left the grounds the hall clock 
struck the hour of twelve, and by this time the 
night was less clear than it had } 

She took Charlie’s arm, and they walked at 
a good pace down the high road until they 
came to the village, which was quite deserted 
_She clung a little tighter to his arm when 
they entered the plantation, but by the time 
the Hermitage was reached she had recovered 
her courage 

“Stay outside the railings,” she whispered, 
“ while I go to the house.’ 

He acquiesced, and she made her 


been. 





way to the 






| porch. As she stood, momentarily hesitating, 
the murmur of voices suggested that some 
window must be open, and she determined to 
| take advantage of this circumstance, and see 


who was with the sick man. 

It was the window on the left side of the 
door, and she crept cautiously round in the 
shadow, and was able to see the i 
room. with perfect distinctness. 

A fire was burning in the grate, and a woman, 
in the garb of a nurse, was near it, 
something in a saucepan, and conversing at the 
same time with a man whom Hester guessed 
to be Stone, Alec’s servant 

The apartment had two doors- 
to the passage, and the other to 
bedchamber. Both were closed 

Hester could not hear all that was s 
the conversation was carried on in a low tone, 
but she was able to gather from such sentences 
crisis of the fever had 
come, and that even now the doctor was with 
his patient watching him through it. 

“ Poor soul! 


one leading 
he officer’s 


sighed the nurse, “I’m afraid 
it’s all over with him I’ve never yet seen a 
man as bad and weak as he is recover.’ 

Hester pressed both hands firmly on her 
mouth, ald, crouching down under the window 
sill, she waited there, her very soul hungering 
for the appearance of the doctor, and th 
message of fate he would bring. 

At last the door of communication opened, 





and the watcher’s heart stood still, as with 
slow and cautious footsteps the doctor came 
from the sick chamber. 

A mist swam before Hester's eyes, but 


through it she saw him lift his hand to enjoin 

silence, and her strained ear caught his words, 

though they were spoken in a whispe1 
“Colonel Wharton is sleeping. The crisis 


is over, and he will recover!” 


CHAPTER VII. 

After seeing Hester safely indoors Charlie 
Muir returned to his own home, and let him 
self in with his latchkey. He was 
way upstairs when he was startled by the ap- 
pearance of his uncle at the end of the passage 

“ Charles! will you spare me a few minutes, 
if you please, before vou go to bed?” 

Somewhat surprised, the young man fol 
lowed Mr. Muir into the study, where the latter 
took up his favourite position in front of th 
fireless grate, and looked at his nephew with 
curious and searching intentness 

“You are late to-night!” he observed 

“Yes,” Charlie returned, uncomfortably 





just on his 





“Charlie.” she said. when they were out of 
earshot of the house, “I want you to do me a 
favour.” 

“Tell. me what it is,’ Charlie rejoined, 
promptly. “I would do anything in the world 
for you.” 

“Then will you accompany me as far as 
Colonel Wharton’s lodge and back, and will 
you give me your word of honour to keep the 
matter a profound secret, even from Beryl 
when she is your wife?” 

Charlie’s astonishment was profound; but 
he instantly gave the required promise. 

“Thank you!” Hester said, simply. “J 
shall return to the drawing-room, wish thé 
others good night, then I will go upstairs and 
lock my door, and slip out unseen. No one 
will know I have left the house. Meanwhile, 
stand behind the laurel bushes till I come.” 





to-day. He has done it so long as I can re- 
member. e 


She was not long before she reappeared, 


“TI suppose I am.” é eye 

“Where have you been this evening! 

“ At Beechwood.” 

“Nowhere else?” 

Charlie made no answer. He had a distinct 
aversion to telling lies, even white ones, but he 
must, at all hazards, keep faith with Hester 

“Now, Charlie,” Mr. Muir said, impres 
sively, “I want to know what time you left 
Beechwood, and you may as well confess the 
truth, for I shall make inquiries of Mrs. Main- 
waring in the morning, so you see a lie wont 
| help you.” ee 

‘I had no intention of telling one, with 
proud disdain, “neither have I any objection 
to letting you know that I left the house some- 
where about twelve o’clock.” 

~ And what have you been doing since?” 

“Oh, pottering about—smoking and think- 


ing. 
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“Indeed!” satirically. “It is a pity you 
did not select a finer night for your medita- 
tion. It has been drizzling with rain for the 
last hour and a half. May I ask the direction 
your ‘ potterings’ took?” 

“I have been loitering between here and 
Beechwood,’ he replied, evasively. 

“That is rather vague. Give me a more 
defintte answer.” 

“T cannot.” 

“ Cannot—or will not?” 

“Which you like,” Charlie returned, with a 
fine assumption of indifference. “The fact 
remains the same.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed the old man, sternly, 
**the fact remains that you have a motive for 
concealing your movements, and one you are 
ashamed to confess. Oh, Charlie, Charlie!” 
his voice changed from anger to grief, “I can 
hardly believe it possible you would be guilty 
of such a crime—you, whom I have trusted so 
implicitly !” 

“TI don’t understand you, uncle,” faltered the 
young man, but he grew very red, for he now 
felt certain he must have been seen with 
Hester. 

The old man shook his head sadly. 

“Yes, yes, you understand me well enough. 
You knew that when I came home from the 
farm to-night I should be late, I should ride 
alone, and I should have in my pocket-book « 
hundred and fifty pounds. You knew this?” 

“Yes, yes!” more than ever mystified. 

“You knew that I should take the short cut 
through Water Lane, that I am an old man and 
nor so strong as I used to be, and, therefore, 
that it would be easy enough to stop me and 
take my leather bag from me—the bag that no 
one, save members of my own household, 
could be aware I carried, strapped round my 
waist, underneath my ‘coat. All this you 
knew, and you took advantage of it tq waylay 
and rob me at one o'clock this morning—you, 
whom I have regarded as my own son!” 

“Uncle!” exclaimed Charlie, and he was 
actually too stupefied at the accusation to say 
more. He remained staring at his uncle in 
speechless surprise, which the old man very 
naturally mistook for conscious guilt. 

“T knew you were in debt, from your want- 
ing to borrow that hundred pounds,” added 
Mr. Muir, “and I had resolved to lend it to 
you to-morrow morning. But you were too 
inpatient to wait.” 

“Uncle, you wrong me. I swear you do!” 
exclaimed Charlie, finding his voice. “The 
mere thought of such a crime is abominable 
to me. I declare to you most positively I 
have not been near Water Lane this week or 
more.” 

“How is it, then, you won't tell me where 
you have been--where you were at that pre- 
cise hour, one o'clock?” 

“Because I cannot. 
me.” 

“Do you expect me to believe this?” asked 
Mr. Muir, scornfully. “I am a fool even for 
questioning you. Why, although you were 
masked, there was something about your air 
and figure that I felt sure I recognised even in 
the darkness. There, there! go away. Tho 
mere sight of you is pamful to me now. I 
shall give no publicity to what bas occurred 
for the sake of my own good name, but the 
same roof cannot shelter us two any longer. 
You had better join your charming brother 
without delay---you make a fine pair!” 

Like a@ man*in a dream Charlie went 
mechanically upstairs, where he sat down on 
the bed, and burying his face in his hands, 
tried to reason out his strange mischance. 

Think as he might, he could find no clue to 
the mysterious stranger who had so uncere- 
moniousiy attacked his uncle. He sighed 
heavily as he contemplated the trouble in 
store for himself, and then, dressed as he was, 
threw himself on the bed, and in spite of all 
slept firmly until nine o’clock in the morning. 

When the footman brought his shaving 
water he also brought with it a note, which 
proved to be from Mr. Muir. It was short, 
and to the point. 


A promise withholds 





“‘As I do not wish to have a repetition of 
the painful scene of last night,” it said, “I 
have left home for the day, so that you may 
take your departure without my seeing you. 
Understand once and for all I have done with 
you! My money will go toa hospital. Neither 
you nor your brother shall benefit one farthing 
by it. “Joan Morr.” 


“Let him do what he likes with his accursed 


| money!” cried Charlie, in a furious ebulli- 


tion of wrath, under the influence of which 
he gave orders to the man to pack his boxes 
and have them sent to¥the station, and then 
hurried off to Beechwood, with rather a quak- 
ing heart, it must be confessed, for Mrs. Main- 
waring was not a comfortable person to face 
under present circumstances. 

It happened that he found her alone, the 
two girls having gone on the river; and so, 
with as cheerful a mien as he could assume, 
he told her that he had had a quarrel with 
his uncle, which had effectually estranged 
them, consequently in future he had only him- 
self to depend upon. 

{rs. Mainwaring was aghast. 

“A quarrel—with your best friend! My 
dear Charlie, how could you be so impru- 
dent?” with uplifted hands. “But surely 
the quarrel is not final, it can be patched 
up ? 

“Tt is final, and it cannot be patched up,” 
he declared, annoyed by her manner. ‘It is 
not worth while wasting words about it.” 

“You mean you will not ask your uncle’s 
forgiveness ?” 

“I mean that it is he who should ask my 
forgiveness, not I his,” retorted the young 
man, hotly. 

Mrs. Mainwaring’s lips compressed them- 


_selves in one firm and highly suggestive line. 


“ You will aé least tell me what the quarrel 
was about 7?” 

“That I must decline doing. It is a matter 
concerning one other person Besides my uncle, 
and so I am not at liberty to speak.” 

“In that case,” said the lady, with cold 
deliberation, “you can hardly expect me to 
sanction the continuance of your engagement 
to my daughter. Beryl is not one of those 
fortunate young women who have a ‘dot,’ and 
a wealthy marriage is a necessity for her. As 
aman of honour you will, no doubt, see that 
it is your duty to release her.” 

Not unnaturally, -Charlie was at that 
moment less inclined to regard his relations 
with Beryl from the standpoint of a “man of 
honour” than from that of a lover, and it was 
for this reason, perhaps, that he looked blankly 
miserable at Mrs. Mainwaring’s suggestion. 
Tw lose fortune and lady-love at one fell blow 
was indeed hard lines. 

Just then an unlooked-for interruption 
came, Beryl herself entered through the 
French window, and quietly put her arm 
through that of her lover. 

She had overheard Mrs. Mainwaring’s last 
speech, and it had given her the key to the 
situation. Now she stood facing her mother, 
her eyes flashing, her scarlet lips curling, her 
small form drawn up to all its insignificant 
height. 

“Mamma,” she said, and, absurd as it 
seemed, Mrs. Mainwaring actually fancied 
there was scorn in her ringing tones, ‘‘ you 
appear to be under the-impression that hearts 
are like billiard balls, that you, who hold the 
cne, can push about in any direction you 
please! Now, as a rule, I am quite willing 
to admit your superior wisdom, but in this 
solitary instance I claim to know best. Hearts 
are not playthings, but real, living fleshy 
things that do not wait to be bidden before 
they love and hate, joy or sorrow—things that 
have the right to claim consideration—even 
from a mother! 

“From what I overheard, as I came in, it 
seems that Charlie’s uncle has somehow dis- 
inherited him. Well, I am sorry for that, but 
I don’t find it makes any difference to Charlie 
hiraself, and I’m sure it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to me! What I love is Charlie, not 


his prospects or his uncle’s wealth, but just 
himself! And,” continued this  unfilial 
slaughter, “ whether he’s rich, or whether he’s 
poor, I shail still hold myself engaged to him, 
and .wait patiently—years, and years, and 
years, if need be—until he is ready to claim 
me!” 

“In spite of me, Beryl?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mainwaring, faintly. 

“In spite of you, mother, or anybody else 
in the world!” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

With a daughter who expressed herself im 
this decided tashion there was nothing to 
be done save t. the inevitable- with the 
best grace one could; and so Mrs. Mainwaring 
was forced to admit herself conquered, and 
allow the engagement to continue. 

Charlie had rapidly matured his plans, 
which were to go.to London, and see an old 
friend of his father’s, who was in business in 
the City, and who might be able to give him a 
berth. 

Even to Beryl he did not give details of his 
quarrel with his uncle; and she, like a good 
httte woman, was content—or professed to be! 
—with the assurance that, as the secret was 
not his own, honour forbade his divulging it. 
And so they sa:d good-bye, very tenderly, ver; 
tearfully, but still with that eager trust in the 
future which is only given to youth. 

After his departure the days passed on in @ 
dull levels of monotony. By some means or 
other Hester contrived to get daily bulletins of 
Wharton’s health, and each one tald of @ 
gradual improvement, till at length the news 
came, in the latter part of August, that he was 
quite well, and had gone to London to make 
arrangements for returning to India some time 
before Christmas. 

Soon after this, Miss Sandford left, sadly 
tired of country diflness. 

“Thank goodness she is gone!” exclaimed 
Beryl, executing a pas seul as she watched the 
cab drive off. “I don’t want to be uncharit- 
able, but I am distinctly of opinion that if ever 
the attributes of a serpent dwelt in the soul of 
a woman, that woman is Edith Sandford!” 
and neither her-mother nor sister contradicted 
her! : 

To the bad weather now prevailing, Mrs. 
Mainwaring attributed the fact that Hester 
had become very pale and thin, and had lost 
her appetite; but when the autumn days were 
mellow with sunlight, there was no correspond- 
ing change in Hester’s appearance, and then 
her mother began to suspect there must be 
some other cause for her white cheeks and 
hollow eyes. 

“What is the matter with you, Hester?” 
she asked, one day, when they were’ alone to- 
gether ; “ you go about the place like some sad 
spirit. You eat nothing, you care for nothing. 
Life seems to have lost its savour for you!” 

“I suppose the autumn tries me,” Hester 
answered, with quivering hesitation. 

“ But other autumns have not had an effect 
like this upon you!” 

She made no reply. In spite of her striv- 
ings, the loss of Alec, and the secret she held, 
weighed upon her like an actual physical bur- 


en. 

“T shall take you away to the sea,” Mrs. 
Mainwaring said, decisively. “A month at 
Brighton will socn put you to rights.” 

“Indeed, mother, I shall be just as well at 
home.” 

“ Nonsense! I know what is good for you @ 
great deal better than you do. Child as you 
are!” Mrs. Mainwaring said, with a forced 
smile, “remember, you are still under age, 
and therefore an infant in my eyes, and in 
those of the law.” 

The observation seemed to awaken a new 
train of thought in Hester’s mind—a flash of 
eagerness crossed her face. 

“But I shall soon be twenty-one!” she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands together. “If I 
live till January I shall be my own mistress, 





and able to do what I like with my husband’s 


money !’ 
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Her mother frowned slightly. _ | promised—and how nobly he has kept his| Lepell’s garden-party and the twenty-fourth 
Still harping on the old string! I had promise you have seen!” — | of July. , ais 

hoped time would have tayght you wisdom. Mr. Muir looked at her for a few moments! She recollected one or two visits from 

“Time has more than ever convinced me of | with the careful scrutiny of a man who fears | Colonel Wharton, but they ceased suddenly 
the necessity for justice,” Hester returned, | to be deceived; but no one who saw those | after the arrival of Miss Sandford. And, 
with some sternness; “and the very day I am] sweet, stedfast eves, full of truth and purity, | curiously enough, Miss Seudford, who hi 
twenty-one I shall make a deed of gift of all 1! couki doubt her veracity. In spite of him- | openly announced, on the day of her unex pected 
inherited from Mr, Seagrave to Colonel Whar- | self he was convinced. ~ | appearan Beechwood, that her principal 
ton!” “If that is the case,” he muttered. “[| reason for leaving London was her desire to 

Something in her tone warned her mother} suppose I must have been mistaken—and yet, | see Colonel Wharton, had never afterwards so 
that silence was the best reply she could g've| the figure was like his!” “~~? | much as mentioned his name. 
to this assertion ; and the elder woman went “The evidence of your eyesight, on a dark Was there any nnection between these 
to the window, sighing heavily, ands’wonder-| night, is a very slender proof,” put in Mrs. | two cir umstances ? 
ing whether it was ever any good to strive Mainwaring. ; “Besides, there are a: good! Quite suddenly Mrs. Mainwaring’s face 
with fate! What is to be will be, and human | many men whose figures may be more or Jess | changed—blanched to a deadly pallor. Yes, 
intervention is, after all, but fruitless endea-| like Charlie’s—hig brother Edward’s, for ex- | there was a connection between these cireum- 
your. : : ample. I have often mistaken the one for | stances, and now she thought she saw it 

Just then a visitor was announced, and then | the other until I have seen their faces.” “Hester, had Miss Sandford anything to do 
entered a short, fussy old gentleman, whose The old gentleman jumped up in a violent | Wth parting you and Colonel Wharton ? 
appearance was a surprise both to mother} hurry, and came over to his hostess, his face Hester's sence was answer sufficient 
and daughter—none other than Mr. Muir. suddenly beaming. ne 2385 Mrs. Mainwaring got up, and paced the 

He seemed a little nervous and uncertain “My dear madam, you have~hit the right | "00m in uncontrollable agitation. 
of his welcome, and not without good cause, |} nail on the head this time! I never thought | After a few minutes she came back to her 
for Mrs. Mainwaring was frigidity itself as! of Edward—idiot that —- was! Of course, it | seat again. 
she greeted him. was Edward. He knew as well as Charlie “T see it all now!” she said, with a gesture 


“Tm come to justify myself, Mrs. Main- 
waring,” he said, coming to the point without 
any sort of preamble. “ When I met you at 
Mrs. Lepell’s the other day I noticed a great 
fallin: of in your former friendliness, and we 
have been neighbours for so many years that 
it seems a little hard you should misjudge me. 
Besides, I hear your younger daughter is still 
engaged to my scapegrace of 2 nephew; and I 
think, considering our relative positions, I owe 





it to you to explain the basis of our quarrel.” 

Mrs. Mainwaring bowed her head without 
speaking, and Hester rose with the intention 
of quitting the room. Her mother, however, 
made a sign for her to stay, and so she resumed 
her seat. 

Fidgeting restlessly about, like one not quite 
sure. of himself, Mr. Muir gave a short account 
of being waylaid on his return from the farm, 
and his reason for suspecting that his nephew 
was the culprit. 

“And you really believed that Charlie was 
capable of such treachery ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mainwaring, whose robust common sense re- 
fused to accept this alternative. “ Without 
@ moment’s hesitation I pronounce you to be 
wrong.” 

“But.my dear lady, remember his confusion 
when I asked him where he had been, and 
confess it looks like guilt! Besides, why 
should he so resolutely refuse to tell me where 
be had been between twelve o’clock that night 
and two o'clock in the morning ?” 

Mrs. Mainwaring shook her head, but re- 
‘mained unconvinced. 

All at once Hester uttered a little cry, 
‘which had the effect of directing the attention 
of the other two towards her. She was paler 
than ever, but her eyes were lucent with a 
strange eagerness. She understood Charlie's 
reticence now, and she knew that, rather than 
betray her, he had chosen to forfeit his in- 
‘heritance! 

Withouf a moment's hesitation she came 
over to the old gentleman, and took his horny 
old hand in her soft young one—standing 
before him, pale and resolute, and fair as 
some medieval saint of old days. ‘ 

“Mr. Muir,” she said, earnestly, “I can 
give you the answer that Charlie refused. He 
_was with me during those two hours, so it is 
<r that he can have been your assail- 
ant! 

“With you ?” in strongly-marked accents of 
surprise. 

“Yes,” Hester said, unflinchingly, though 
a deep crimson spot had leapt to her cheek. 
“T wanted to see a—sick man,” her voice 
faltered a little, and her thick lashes veiled 
her eyes for a moment, but she went bravely 


on, “and I had a motive for concealing my 
‘visit from my family. I did not dare go 


alone, and so I watched for Charlie outside 
until he had wished the others ‘ good-bye,’ 


and came into the garden. Then I asked him 
to accompany me, and, more than that,) to 
keep secret the fact of having done so. 


He 








where I carried my money, and that I always 
went to the farm on my birthday to collect 
the half-year’s rent. What an arrant old fool 

I’ve been!” 
4. conclusion in which Mrs. Mainwaring per- 
fectly coincided! 
* a * 


* * 


Aiter the old gentleman had gone, Mrs. 
Mainwaring came over to the couch on which 
Hester was sitting—pale, trembling, and 
evidently much agitated, and took her hand. 

“My dear,” she said, “to whom did you 
pay that midnight visit ?” 

Hester made a quick gesture of negation, 
but her mother was not to be put off so 
easily. 

“You must tell me, Hester; it is your duty. 
Moreover, I insist on knowing!” 

“Tt is better that you should not, mother! 
indeed it is!” the girl exclaimed, earnestly ; 
but Mrs. Mainwaring simply repeated her 


demand, and in a tone that was sufficient 
evidence of her determination to solve the 
mystery. 


“Very well,” Hester said at last, with a sort 
of helpless desperation. “Since you are 
resolved, I suppose you must be answered. I 
went ”—her voice fell to a whisper—“ to watch 
outside Colonel Wharton’s lodge. JI heard he 
was dying!” 

She ‘stopped, and put her hand to her 
throat. 

“Hester!” Mrs. Ma‘nwaring exclaimed, 
sharply, while she seized her daughter by the 
wrist, “ you love this man!” 

Hester made no reply; but by this time 
great. heartrending sobs were shaking her 
delicate body. The whole desolate misery of 
her position came over her like a wave, and 
she was too physically weak to resist, it. 

Mrs. Mainwaring watched .her for a few 
minutes in silence, some inkling of the truth 
breaking in upon her. 

Whatever her faults—and they were many 
—she was passionately attached to her chil 
dren, especially Hester. It is true she had 
sacrificed the girl to a fancied good, but it had 
been with a worldly woman’s mistaken idea 
of the value of wealth as a means to happi- 
ness. : 

“Hester, my darling she whispered 
presently, in shaken tones, “ you must te.l me 
what has taken place between you and Alec 
Wharton. Did he love you?” 

“Yes—yes! Oh! I am sure he did!” 

* And he asked you to marry him?” 

“Yes!” in a very low voice. 

“What parted you, then ?” 

Hester shook her head, and drew a little 
farther from her mother. There was a subtle 
change in her manner, a shade of coldness, 
which the elder woman was quick to perceive. 

“TI decline to tell you! Nothing in the 
world shall induce me to tell you!” 

Mrs. Mainwaring’s thoughts went rapidly 
back to the time intervening between Mrs. 


»” 
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of despair. “ Edith Sandford was once im love 
with Alec herself, and she was always jealous 
of you! It was she who came between you, 
making you the innocent victim of your 
mother's sin; and for my sake you have kept 
silence! Oh, Hester! Hester! I thought once 
that evil was justified that good might come! 
{ see my error now! Evil is always evil, and 
it brings with it its own retribution!” 

* * * 

The next day the following letter reached 
Colonel Wharton, at his club-—the Army and 
Navy :— 

“Dear Colonel Wharton, 

“You will doubtless be surprised at 
receiving a communication from ine, but I am 
anxious that you should learn the whole of the 


facts connected with my daughter Hester's 
marriage, and it is in your own interest as 
well as hers that you should hear the truth. 

“T will be as brief as I can, for the subject 


is painful—how painful you will guess when 


you have finished reading this ; 
“When Hester was just seventeen she and 
I stayed together at an hotel in Buxton, and 


there we met old Mr. James Seagrave. He 
took a great fancy.to my daughter, who was 
gentle and kind, read to him occasionally, and 
gave him her arnt to lean on when he walks d 
out—for he was at this time lame, and suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 

“After awhile he told me he had no near 
relations, and very much disliked his house 
keeper, a certain Miss Sandford, and finally 
offered to adopt Hester and make her his 
heiress. 

“T took time for consideration, and mean- 
while contrived to learn that he was an ex- 
ceedingly rich man, and that he had an affec- 
tion of the heart which must prove fatal in the 
course of two or three years. 

“T finally consented to his proposal, and, 
accordingly, Hester and I went back home 
with him; but before long he grew restlessly 
afraid that Hester would leave him to be mar- 
ried, and nothing I could say would convince 
him to the contrary. 

“He suggested at last that and 
should go through a form of marriage, simply 
as a satisfaction to him that no one else could 
claim her, and he told me at the same time 
that he knew it was quite impossible he could 
live more than a year or two. ; 

“ Hester refused to listen to the suggestion, 
from which she naturally recoiled, even 
though she knew that it would be a mere 
matter of form. : 

“ However, I used all my influence to pet 
suade her, and at length she yielded a relue- 
tant consent. 

“T make no secret of the fact that mercen- 
ary considerations swayed me. All my life 
long I have suffered from the bitterest form of 
poverty—that which hides itself from the world 
under the guise of gentility! And from this 
I resolved to save my children if possible 

(Continued on page 355.) 
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KENNETH’ 


S CHOICE 


By Florence Hodgkinson 
(Author of ‘ Dolly’s Legacy,” “ Ivy’s Peril,” “ Guy Forrester’s Secret,’’ &c., &e.) 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 

In the prologue we are told how Andrew Gordon came 
to be arrested for the suspected. murder of his old 
master, Mr. Trevlyn, of Treviya and Morks, and that 
the sudden shock caused his death the same night 
that he was arrested. Andrew Gordon was living in 
the East End of London atthe time, and a few days 
before his arrést had taken as lodger Margaret Lyon, 
with her child, It so happened that Andrew recognised 
Margaret as having called upon Mr. Treviyn. Both 
women have lost their husbands, and each is left with 
@ young child. 

Twenty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
conscious of his approaching end, has named Kenneth 
&t. Clune (who succeeds to the tithe) heir to the vast 
estate of Combermere on conditicn that he marries, on 
or before her twenty-first birthday, Margaret Helena, 
only child of Noel St. Clune. Kenneth has fio intention 
of allowing himself to be coerced into marrying a 
womanbe has never seen. 

Nell Ainslic, née Marsh, determines to try and earn 
her own living, and makes the acquaintance of Brace 
Carew, an artist at the top of his profession, who offers 
her employment. She is subsequently adopted into 
Mrs. Ainslie’s family. Nell’s sister, Queenie, has be- 
come secretiy betrothed to Austin Brooks, but on 
learning that she is a St. Clune and with the possi- 
bility of becoming Lady Combermere, poor Austin is 
neglected; but he is so blindly in love that he does 
not see the change in her. 

Kenneth, alas for him, loves the blue-eyed girl, Nell 
Ainslie, as his own sou!l. Dared he marry her, since 
the man of whose murder her father died accused was 
his mother’s husband. The time is fast approaching 
when, unless Kenneth carries out the conditions of 
Lord Combermere’s will, he will remain a compara- 
tively poor man. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

ARION AINSLIE was a _ good 
/ woman and an accomplished one, 
but she was essentially narrow- 
minded. It is quite possible for a 
: woman to be amiable and sweet- 
vempered in her home life; for her to play and 
sing as an artiste, and be able to discuss the 
latest books and newest pictures with culture 
and judgment. It is quite possible she may be 
able to do all this, and yet be as thoroughly 
narrow-minded as the most uneducated of her 
ex 

This narrow-mindedness in the case of a 
refined woman will not show on the surface. 
You may be intimate with her for years with- 
out suspecting the defect. It is only when 
her sympathy is called for—for someone 
suffering from some combination of circum- 
stances utterly beyond her experience—-that 
you come in contact with her weak point. 
She cannot put herself in the place of the 
sufferer; she clings to the old prejudices of 
her sex, and believes firmly that to have a 
“history,” to be the victim of any trouble out 
of the recognised list of calamities, is not so 
much a misfortune as a crime. 

Perhaps, of all who knew Mrs. Ainslie, no 
one bat her brother thoroughly understood 
this phase of her character. He was very 
fond of her, but he had found out long ago it 
was impossible to enlarge her mind or sym- 
pathies. : 





Taken in het own groove she was charm- 
ing. Try to draw her a step beyond, and she 
disappointed you at once. 

Fortunately Hugh Ainslie was quite blind 





to this defect—a somewhat weak man. In 
eyes his wife was perfect. He accepted 


her prejudices as facts; adopted her opinions 
os his own; and, without having the least 
suspicion of the truth, was the most docile 
and best-managed husband in London. 

If they had had children this might have 
been altered. Mother-love might have given 
to Marion the quality she lacked; but no 
children came, and she grew year by year 
more entrenched in her prejudices; therefore, 





saw the pretty child who reminded him so 
forcibly of his fair dead love take her place at 
Oakley Cottage as an adopted daughter of the 
Ainslies. 

But all went so well at first he was almost 
convinced his fears were groundless. Nell 
seemed to fill a vacant niche that had been 
waiting for her. Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie loved 
her fondly, and did their best to make her 
happy. If the girl failed to find the réle of a 
young lady of fortune fill up her life; if there 
were y vos when she had dreams of art and 
of a career of honest labour crowned at last 
by fame and honour, the fault was none of 
theirs. She had every pleasure, every care 
and luxury they would have given to a 
daughter of their own, and she repaid them 
Oy an affection and gratitude as sincere as 
warm. 

Bruce Carew, watching them carefully, de- 
vided the adoption had been a success after 
all; and when, later on, he discovered the 
secret Kenneth St. Clune was yet unconsciovs 
of, he regarded little Nell’s future as secured. 

Lord Combermere was not the man to give 
his hand without his heart. He would awake 
to the knowledge his love was Nell’s, and de- 
cline the brilliant match arranged for him by 
his kinsman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie, who had an admira- 


would rejoice to see their adopted child a 
Countess. With the portion they would cer- 
tainly give her, the reversion of the artist's 
savings (Mr. Carew had made a will, leaving 
all he possessed to little Nell), and the legacy 
the Dowager Countess was sure to leave to 
her favourite, Kenneth, the young couple, if 
poor for a peer and peeress, would yet have 
ample for a bright home-life. 

Bruce gave a sigh of satisfaction as he 
mapped out Nell’s future, and was delighted 
it looked so fair. 

Alas! for human designs. As he was on 
the point of leaving for England with the 
Ainslies, a letter was put into Carew’s hands 
from an old friend and fellow-artist, who had 
gone to Algiers for the winter, hoping to 
prert the terrible disease which threatened 
um. 

He had taken the remedy too late. Con- 
sumption had laid its fell grip on him too 
surely to be conquered. He lay now, as he 
believed, dying, in a strange land, and he 
begged his old companion to come to him and 
give him the comfort of knowing a friend 
would close his eyes. 

There was, there could be, no hesitation 
about the answer. A few words of explana- 
tion to his sister and her husband, a rapid 
sorting of his effects from theirs, and hali-an- 
hour afterwards Bruce stood alune on 


the 
platform gazing anxiously after the train 
which had horne away the three people 


dearest to him in the world. 

“I could not refuse poor Geoff!” he mut- 
tered to himself;.“ and yet I feel strangely 
uneasy. I should like to have been in London 
when Combermere speaks to the child—and 
speak he will, I feel pretty sure, before many 
days are over. I only hope Marion won’t get 
on her stilts because I introduced him to her 
us plain Mr. St. Clune. At least, I shouldn’t 
care if she were annoyed with me, but I dgn’t 
want her to vent her vexation on Nell. After 
all, I don’t see she has any cause to grumble. 


tion for-rank Bruce could never understand, | 


were open, thought but little of titles. His 
sister, who had lived almost entirely in the 
world of art and Bohemia (which, though to 
my mind far more charming, are yet not Bel- 
gravia), set an almost inordinate va.ue on rank. 

If she had known Kenneth’s title she would 
have “fussed” over him so much as to spoil 
all his pleasant visits, yet with her tenaciou 
jealous temperament to keep the secret from 
her had been rash ; and Bruce Carew had neve; 
realised how rash until he stood alone in Paris, 
knowing that the next day would find the 
Ainslies and Kenneth within three miles of 
each other, while he himself, far on his way 
to Africa, would be power:ess -to control the 
course of events. 

“She ought not to be vexed,” he persisted in 
thinking, going over the same arguments again 
and again in his vain attempt to allay bis 
fears. “If I had taken a plain commoner aud 
introduced him to her as a belted Earl, sh 
might have grumbled, but as it is she -has 
nothing to complain of.” 

Oakley Cottage was quite ready to receive 
its owner, and Martha Price gave a warm wel- 
come to “ Miss Ainslie.” She always regarded 
Nell in a measure as her property, and was 
honestly as fond of her as chongh she had 
known her from childhood. They all went to 
bed early, tired out with their journey, and it 
was only on the morrow that the first cloud 
came that had darkened Nell’s horizon since 
she left Marden. 











He was travelling as ‘Mr. St. Clune.’ But | 
for the accident of my knowing him and of | 
Nell having seen him once before, we should 
have been no wiser than Marion, and she | 
would have made an unbearable fuss if she 
had known the intimate friend and 
was an English nobleman.” 


avalier 
cavailer 





it was with a. very real anxiety Bruce Carew | 


This last was strictly true. 
to whom the 


Bruce Carew, 
noblest houses in Belgravia 


She was glancing over the newspapers when 
a paragraph in the Morning Post caught her 
eye, and she was thankful that Mrs. Ainslie’s 
back was towards her, so that she could not 
see the death-like pallor which crept over her 
features. 

“The Earl of Combermere is rapidly ad- 
vancing towards convalescence. The thief, in 
conflict with whom his lordship received the 
injuries which have confined him to the house 
for the last fortnight, remains undiscovered, 
though the police have taken urgent measures 
for his apprehension. Lord Combermere re- 
mains the guest of the Countess Dowager at 
her residence in Cadogan Place, and it is ru 
moured that a marriage between him and her 
grand-daughter, the Honourable Margaret 8t. 
Clune, will shortly be arranged.” 

Poor little Nel! 

Kenneth has learned his secret abruptiy and 
painfully; but surely her awakening was to 
the full as cruel! She had, as a perfect stran 
ger, to leacn from the public papers of his ill- 
ness, then when the blow had taught her be 
was her life’s love, she had to hear the news 
that he would shortly marry her fostersister 
The girl she had been brought up to sacrifice 
her own wishes to all her years, who had 
usurped her place in her mother’s heart, and 
since that mother’s death had treated her with 
a scornful silence, which buried past benefits 
and years of sisterly love in utter oblivion! 

“Kenneth will marry Queenie! She will be 
his wife!” The thought was like a dagger 
through the girl’s breast In her innocence, 
in her girlish humility, she never dreamed of 
herself as a fitting wife for the Earl of Comber 
mere; but that he should marry Queenie, 4 
girl who all her life had scoffed at love—who 
regarded marriage as a stepping-stone to 
wealth—who had accepted Austin Brooks's 
honest heart, and cast it aside as a broken toy, 
when she found herself able to enter into societ) 
of a higher rank! ‘That this girl who, if she 
had an angel’s face, had yet proved herself 
destitute of gratitude, truth, affection, or pity, 
should be Kenneth St. Clune’s wife, was a blow 
which pierced Nell’s very heart. And she mus‘ 
hide her feelings; she might-not even induly: 
in the luxury of a good cry in her own room. 
She had heen told to look over the paper and 
see what was interesting ; and any minute Mrs 
Ainslie might turn round and proclaim she was 
ready to listen to Nell’s selection of the morn- 
ing’s news. She might not, poor girl, ever 
speak of the man who had never been her 
lover; but must always remain her love! It 
would have been a relief to her to-speak his 
name; to say, as though speaking of some 
casual acquaintance, “ Lord Combermere has 
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had an encounter with a thief, but is getting 
better. The paper hints he wiil marry his 
cousin |” 

But, alas! even this was impossible, since 
Mrs. Ainslie knew their late intimate only as 
plain Mr. St. Clune, and would be put out at 
having been kept in the dark if Nell attempted 
to explain. 

“Tam quite ready,” said Mrs. Ainslie, look- 


ing up from her accounts, and closing her | 


books. -“Is there anything interesting? Why,” 
catching sight of her face, “ what. on earth have 
you been doing with yourself? You look like 
» ghost, child!” 

Poor Nell! What excuse to make she had 
no idea. 

“Tt is very hot!” she ventured. “I think 
that must be it! I feel quite giddy!” 

Mrs. Ainslie bent over her in real anxiety. 

“Your hands are as cold as ice. As to the 
room ag hot, I am so chilly I was just 
going to order a fire! Nell, what is the matter 
with you? Your teeth are chattering, and you 
tremble like an aspen leaf!’ ’ 

_ “It is nothing!” said the girl, bravely, try- 
ing to still her shaking limbs by sheer force of 
will. “I seemed to turn giddy quite suddenly. 
If you really do not mind I will go and lie 
down, and then I shall be ready to go shop- 
ping with you this afternoon! ” 1 

“And do try and get a little colour in your 
eheeks, child! You are like a, little ghost!” 

Left alone she not unnaturally took up the 
paper, deciding as Nell would not be able to 
read to her, she might as well skim its contents 
for herself. She, too, read the paragraph about 
Lord Combermere, and wondered what rela- 
tionship existed between him and the young 
man who had been so much with them in 
Paris. 

“Bruce has known Kenneth St. Clune for 
years, and I always understood he was Lord 
Combermere’s heir. Well, if the Earl gets well 
and marries, there'll be an end of his dreams! 
A pity, too, for he’s a nice young man, 80 








pleasant-spoken and attentive, too! I really 





= cae ~ eee cee te ant 


| have been an artist! 


TAB "FIRST CLOUD, 


fancied at one time he was falling in love with 
Nell! It would have been a grand thing for 
the child, cousin to an Earl and Countess, 
that’s what she’d have been; quite a rive in 
life for her, for though Mrs. Marsh was one 
of the sweetest women I ever met I don’t think 
she came of a high family. I wonder what 
Neil’s father was, by the way? I never asked 
her!” ¢ y 

The girl came down a little paler than usual! 
but otherwise with no traces of the morning’s 
illness. Mrs. Ainslie carried cut her intention, 
and inquired as to the calling of the late Mr. 
Marsh. 

“I always think, you know, dear, he must 
You have such a taste 
for painting, you see!” 

“JT have no idea of what he was! 
never would speak of him. 
was a baby!” 

“But you surely found some clue to his 
history among your mother's papers? Letters, 


Mother 
He died when I 


you know, tell a great deal! 

For the first time since her mother’s death 
Nell remembered the carefully-locked desk, 
and the large painted trunk which had both 
beew such objects of her childish awe. 

‘sf never had any of mother’s papers! ” she 
said, slowly. “Queenie was the eldest, and 
she took possession of them!” 

“That was natural at first, when she believed 
herself your sistér; but later on when you 
knew she was no relation you shou'd have 
claimed them!” 

“J did. She told me they all related to her 
parents, and that there was nothing concerning 
me except one packet addressed to Mr. Ash 
win. I asked him about it, but he only said 
it. bad better remain in his care.” 

“T know Mr. Ashwin well by name,” said | 
Mrs. Ainslie, curiously ; “but I can’t under- | 
stand his acting like that at all!’ 

“IT think he considered himself my guardian 
I know he was very, very kind to mother, and 
that he told me to come to him if ever I needed 





a friend.” 


5 OO AS AE TROON CPOE SONY so WOTTON MEET 


‘You are not likely to need one,” 


said Mra. 
* Our 
FOO, 
I don’t think 


Ainslie, a littl condescendingly 
daughter will not require a stranger's 
offices; but, for all that, Neil 
you ought to continue in such ignorance of 
your own family history. Some day you had 
ter write to Mr. Ashwin for those papers.” 

“T had much rather not!’ 

“ Why?” 

“Mr. Ashwin knows Queenie’s relations, 
and I don’t want to do anything that could 
bring me into contact with them.” 

“You are as good as they are!” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, complacently. “As our daughter, 
you take our standing, you know!” 

But she was honestly fond of the 
would not urge her against her wishes ; so that 
it came to pass the letter to Mr. Ashwin was 
still unwritten, when, some ten days later, a 
young lady walked up the garden path of 


1, and 


oir 











Oakley Cottage, and when Martha Price 
answered her summons, asked to see -Mrs. 


Ainslie on business of great importance. 

Mertha’s thoughts involuntarily went back 
to a similar request made by another girl 
little more than a year before; but there was 
little resemblance between the two visitors. 
This one was dressed in the most elegant black 
walking toilet, and the feathers in her hat 
must alone have cost something considerable. 
She spoke with the air of one accustomed to 
be obeyed, and did not take Martha’s heart 
by storm as had done that other black-robed 
visitor of a year ago. 

Mrs. Ainslie was at home, and the trim 
patlour-maid made no difficulty about her 
being seen. Ushering the young lady into the 
drawing-room, she asked what name she should 
tell her mistress. 

The visitor handed her a card, inscribed the 
“Honourable Margaret St. Clune,” and re- 
peated her request to see Mrs. Ainslie alone, 
laying such a stress on the word that Martha 
felt: quite annoyed 

“You're sure to do that, Miss,” she said, 
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quietly, “for the master and Miss Ainslie is 
out for the day.” 

Mrs. Ainslie glanced at the card, and stared. 
Although not “in” aristocratic society she 
knew perfectly its etiquette was infringed b 
a young unmarried girl coming alone to call 
ov a perfect stranger. Evidently this visit had 
a deeper meaning than mere ceremony. 

“What can it be?” pondered Mrs. Ainslie, 
as she smoothed her hair. “Can she have 
heard of our kindness to young St. Clune 
abroad, and have come to thank me? Hardly, 
for if she is going to marry. the Earl she can’t 
feel any very particular interest in his cousin.” 

When Marion Ainslie entered her own 
drawing-room, her visitor advanced to mest 
her with outstretched hand. 

“Dear Mrs. Ainslie, have you quite forgotten 
me?” was the question spoken, with a winning 
amnile. 

Mrs. Ainslie started. There was something 
familiar both in face and voice; but, at the 
same time, she could tax her memory-with no 
knowledge of Miss St. Chine, and she said as 
much, gracefully. 

“But I was not Margaret St. Clune then, in 
the days when you knew me. . I was only 
Queenie Marsh.” 

The best of us are but mortal. Mrs. Ainslie 
had never particularly affected Queenie Marsh 
in her old days. Since then she had denounced 
her warmly for her neglect of Nell; but now, 
seeing her in her glory as a beauty and an 
heiress, greeting ber as the grandchild of a 
Countess, Mrs. Ainslie’s sentiments impercep- 
tibly changed, and she decided she had always 
liked Queenie; that no doubt her seeming 
unkindness to Nell could be explained, and it 
was a very pretty, graceful attention this 
coming alone and unattended to see her friend 
of other days. 





“To think of your being Miss St. Clune!” | 


’ 


she exclaimed. “Nell might have told me!’ 

“Tt was natural she should not care to talk 
of me since we parted under very painful cir- 
cumstances!” 

“Well, as to that,” said Mrs. Ainslie, with 
a little lack of feeling which did not jar on 
Quosnie as it would have done on Nel, “no 
one could have expected Mrs. Marsh to have a 
jong life; and, really, her death seems to have 
opened up a brighter time for both you and 
Nell,.for it must be pleasanter to live here as 
an adopted child than to struggle in poverty 
at Marden!” ‘ 

“To be sure; but I did not mean only Mrs. 
Marsh's death. Is it possible you do not know 
the réal reason why Nell and I parted?” 


“You were not sisters, and your grand- | 


mamma naturally wished for you, while Nell 
had no claim upon her. We did think at the 
time, considering the years Mrs. Marsh had 
cared for you, something might have been 
ae 5 Nell, but no doubt the Countess knew 
ES. 

Queenie opened her eyes with genuine sur- 
prise written in their depths, or, at least, what 
seemed so to Mrs. Ainslie. 

“Don’t you know my grandmother offered 
to settle five thousand on Nell jin con- 
sideration for her mother’s care of me?” 

“No, never heard it! And the child 
refused? What could have made her so un- 
gracious?” 

“She said my grandmother, or, rather, her 
family, had been instrumental in her father’s 


death, and she would never touch a penny of | 


their money.” 

“But she 
She does not 
death!” 

¥ Poor girl!” said Queenie, pityingly, “she 
only learned it when her mother’s papers were 
examined. Tt was a painful moment for us 
both! We had been brought up as sisters 
and though the discovery made it quite im- 
possible I should ever be able to show my 
affection for her by having her with me, vet I 


does not remember her father 
even know the cause of his 


yee ror one to care for her, and pity her 
eeply for the burden of unmerited disgrace 
which had fallen on her!” ors 


i 








“You are speaking in riddles to me!” said 
Mrs. Ainslie, petulantly. “Of course I know 
Mrs. Marsh’s daughter could not be the equal 
»f Lady Combermere’s grandchild; but I do 
not see what disgrace rests on her!” 

“Tt ought not so to rest,” said Queenie, 
sweetly. “It is not her fault; but the sins 
of the fathers are visited on the children, and 
there are few people who would willingly asso- 
ciate with a murderer’s daughter!” 

Mrs. Ainslie was pale with emotion. She 
listened breathlessly to all Queenie could tell 
her. Be very sure Andrew Gordon’s guilt 
wag painted in its blackest colours, that the 
barest chance of his innocence was not ad- 
mitted. Even his widow's -adoption of 
Queenie was not allowed to pass as an act of 
merit. It was natural revenge on the family 
whose prosecution had led to her husband's 
sudden death which led Mrs. Marsh to keep 
their heiress aloof from them, and bring her 
up im poverty. 

To hear Miss St. Clune you would have 
believed that from her bixth her noble relations 
had been seeking her, and that only the per- 
sistence with which Mrs. Marsh kept her hid- 
den prevented their finding her. 

Marion Ainslie listened as a creature in a 
dream. Deep and bitter was her anger. She 
who prided herself on her discernment as 
being a judge of character had been completely 
deceived. She had been from first to last the 
tool of an ambitious, scheming girl; and she 
of a murderer to the world as her adopted 
had actually been led to introduce the daughter 
child ! 

“T shait be grateful to you always, my dear 
Miss St. Clune!” she said, taking Queenie’s 
hand -effusively, “I shall never forget your 
kindness in coming to unmask this shameless 
girl’s hypocrisy !” 

“But I did not come for that at all,” said 
Queenie, simply. “I have no wish to injure 
Nell; I can’t forget the long years I loved her 
as a sister.* I came here to ask you to help 
me in a sad trouble which threatens me.” 

“1 am sure I shall be delighted!” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, and she really meant it. “ Anything 
that I can do I shall be only too glad, though 
how you can possibly be in trouble I cannot 
imagine!” 

“| think you know my cousin, the Earl of 
Combermere?” 

Mrs. Ainslie shook her head. 

“T have never met Lord Combermere, of 
course,” and here she smiled meaningly. “I 
know that the world says he is soon to be 
more than @ cousin to you.” 

“And the world is right,” said Margaret, 
speaking the lie with perfect composure. 
“Ever since my grandfather’s death the en- 
gagement has been desired by all our friends. 
It is Lady Combermere’s darling wish. And, 
as for me, Mrs. Ainslie, I love him with all 
my heart; and itis my greatest happiness to 
know I am his betrothed!” 

“But how can I help you?” cried Mrs. 
Ainslie. “I, who have never seen the Earl?” 

“He is engaged to me,” said Margaret, 
sadly; “the matter was settled months ago; 
but my grandfather had not long been dead ; 
it was too early to speak of our wedding. 
Kenneth went abroad, and there, I have too 
much reason to fear, his heart was stolen from 
me! Mrs. Ainslie, forgive me if I come to 
you under a mistake, but I heard while in 
Parts he was constantly at your house, and I 
thought the syren who had stolen his heart 
from me was Helena Marsh!” 

It all came back to Mrs. Ainslie then. 
Nell’s illness the morning when the paragraph 
in the paper alluded to Lord Combermere, her 
preoccupation when they had tried to guess 
the Earl’s exact relation to their friend Ken- 
neth St. Clune? Could greater proof be 
needed ? 

Miss St. Clune went on. 

“T am his plighted wife, but, for his own 
sake, I would give up my claims on him if it 
were for his happiness; but can this infatua- 
tion make him happy? I am certain he is in 





love with Nell. He may have dropped his 
title abroad, and travelled under his family 
name of St. Clune. He spoke of her to me 
once, and his words implied he knew he: 
well.” 

“True enough, Mr. St. Clune was almost 
always with us,” admitted Mrs. Ainslie; 
“but I never guessed—I never dreamed—he 
was the Earl of Combermere! And that 
wicked girl, not content with deceiving us 
must needs try and rub you of your lover!” 

“Tf it were only that I should not mind!” 
said Queenie, simply. “So that he was happy 
I would be content; but, Mrs, Ainslie, this 
union seems to me against the laws of Heaven 
and man. There is to me something revolting 
in the child of the murderer entering bis 
victim’s family! Unless he marries me, Lord 
Combermere must always be a poor man! | 
do not think poverty would harm him, but 
his noble head could never hold itself up again 
if dishonour fell-upon his name!” 

“I hope you are alarming yourself, need- 
lessly !”” said Mrs. Ainslie, earnestly. “If he 
is engaged to you, surely the other must have 
been a mere idle flirtation. He could not break 
his word—to you!” . 

“But he knows I love him—that I would 
sacrifice my own happiness to his! Mrs. 
Ainslie, I have come to you this afternoon to 
implore your help. Only at your house can 
my lover meet my rival; be merciful to me, 
and save Kenneth from his infatuation. Don’t 
let the shadow of crime rest on the coronet of 
Combermere !” 

“Jt shall not,” cried Mrs. Ainslie, eagerly, 
“TI promise it you. Lord Combermere and 
Nell shall never meet here again.” 


Miss St. Clune made a few grateful speeches 
and took her leave. gShe had gained all she 
wanted. Her childish recollections of Mrs. 
Ainslie and her present impressions alike told 
her she would be staunch to her promise. 
Nell would be sacrificed. The very love the 
childish woman had had would turn to gall 
now. She believed she had deceived her. On 
Nell would the punishment fall. But when 
Miss St. Clune laid her head that night on 
her down pillows she never thought of the 
girl whose future she had wrecked. 

Margaret was selfish to the core. She loved 
Kenneth, and she meant to marry him, no 
matter whose heart she trampled on to reach 
her end. Her one. feeling, as her eyes closed, 
was that of intense satisfaction that when 
Lord Combermere presented himself at Oakley 
Cottage on Monday he would find the bird he 
came to seek flown. 

Martha Price had been quite correct in tell- 
ing Margaret St. Clune that both Mr. Ainslie 
and his adopted daughter were out for the 
day; but she had not intended to infer they 
were out together. As a fact, the artist had 
gone on the Thames for a fishing expedition 
with some friends, and would most likely 
spend the night at their cosy quarters at Sun- 
bury. Nell, on the contrary, had gone to 
Peckham—almost a long journey from the 
Fulham Road—to inquire into the character 
of a cook Mrs. Ainslie thought likely to suit 
them. As she had but just started a few 
minutes before Miss St. Clune called, and it 
was then four o'clock, it was hardly exagger®- 
tion to say she was out for the day. 

The parlour-maid was very fond of Nell, 
and she was in her room putting away a few 
trifles the girl had left about when she saw 
the visitor de accompanied to the very 
gate by Mrs. ‘Ainslie herself. 

“TI hope the mistress didn’t ring and I not 
hear her!” was Martha’s reflection. “She 
don’t often go to the gate with anyone. There’s 
the bell now!” 

She had been with Mrs. Ainslie a long time, 
and had seen her occasionally ont of temper, 
but she had never seen her look as she did 
now. There was a dark cloud on the usually 
gentle face, and the very voice shook wit! 
anger. nG 

“What time will Miss Marsh be back! 
{t was tho first time she had spoken of 
girl by that name since she came to be the 
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sunshine of Oakley Cottage. At first it had 
been “ Miss Nell,” lately “Miss Ainslie,” or 
“my daughter.” , 

“At seven, ma’am,” said Martha, wonder- 
ing what was amiss. “ You ordered high tea 
instead of dinner, as the master was out.” 

“ And it is now not quite six,” looking at 
her watch. “ Martha, you are a quick packer ; 
go upstairs and put all Miss Marsh’s things 
together. Get them all packed, if possible, 
before she returns.” 

Martha felt bewildered. 

“Ts Miss Nell going on a visit, ma’am?” 
she asked, with the privileged familiarity of 
an old servant. 

“She is going away. I have been grossly 
deceived in her. She leaves this house to- 
night, and when she is gone I will never hear 
her name mentioned.” 

“But what has she done, ma’am?” 

“That is no business of yours!” 

“But Mr. Carew, ma’am, he sets such store 
by Miss Nell! What will he say when he 
comes back from the Africs and finds her 
gone?” 

“T will see to that.” 

Martha made one last effort. 

“Miss Nell’s been with us nearly a month, 
ma'am,” she said, respectfully; “and you've 
never had an unkind thought of her before. 
Don’t you think if it’s anything the lady that’s 


just gone told you, you might trust Miss 
Nell’s word ore hers, seeing she’s a 
omen 

“She is Lady Combermere’s grandchild!” 


“Very likely, ma’am; but Miss Nell’s her- 
self. ou don’t need to ask her family; you 
just look at her and know she’s a lady!” 

“Will you pack those things,” demanded 
her mistress, “and leave off talking about 
what does not concern you?” 

There was nothing for it but to obey. 
Martha went back to Nell’s pretty bedroom 
with a heavy heart. Meanwhile, unconscious 
of the storm that awaited her, utterly un- 
reeking that a crisis in her young life had 
come, Nell transacted the business which had 
taken her to Peckham very much to her own 
satisfaction, and hurried back to Fulham with 
all speed, because she thought Mrs. Ainslie 
must be feeling dull after her long, lonely after- 
noon. 

Martha opened the door, and, to Nell’s dis- 
may, her eyes were red with crying. 

“What is the matter?” asked Nell, gently. 
“You must have had bad news, Martha!” 

“Don’t trouble about me, Miss Nell!” said 
the parlour-maid, sadly. “The mistress is in 
the drawing-room, and she wants you to go to 
her at once.” ~ 

There was no third at the interview which 
followed. It always dwelt in Nell’s mind 
as the most wretched half-hour of her life. 
Mrs. Ainslie had recovered from her first 
wild anger; her displeasure was sterner and 
more vindictive, even if calmer and less 
violent. 

Very briefly she told the girl the story of her 
parentage, and how it made her an unfit asso- 
ciate for honourable people. The sting was the 
accusation that followed, for Mrs. Ainslie in- 
sisted that Nell knew this, and had wilfully 
deceived her. 

“I see now why you were unwilling to write 
to Mr. Ashwin for your mother’s papers! 
Why you tried to set me against that sweet 
girl, Miss St. Clune. You were afraid they 
might unwittingly betray your secret !—the 
secret your foster-sister would have kept to 
her dying day but for your abominable con- 

uct!” 

It dawned on Nell slowly that she had 
Queenie to thank for this awful scene. That 
the girl who all their joint lives had been pre- 
ferred before her had not scrupled, in the 
height of her own power and happiness, td do 
her best to wreck Net's life. 

“What abominable conduct?” she asked, 
sadly. “Surely you will tell me that?” 

“Can you look me in the face, and deny 


to as Mr. &t. Clune was Lord Combermere?” 

“T should never seek to deny it. I knew 
he was Lord Combermere !” 

“And deceived me by calling him Mr. St. 
Clune, that I might fancy your intimacy 
harmless ?” 

Nell’s eyes flashed like fire. 

“Tt was harmless!” she cried. “The Earl 
of Combermere never spoke a word to me or I 
to him the whole world might not have over- 
heard !” 

“His future wife thinks otherwise! She 
came here to-day with tears in her eyes, to 
beg me to save him frem his miserable jnfatua- 
tion. Her own lover, her own hopes of 
happiness, she could willingly sacrifice; but 
she could not bear that a murderer’s daughter 
should wear her grandmother's coronet, and 
the shadow of guilt stain the escut¢heon of the 
St. Clunes.” 

Nell rose to her feet—she stood like some 
wounded animal suddenly brought te bay. 

“ And you believed her?” 

“Of course!” 

“You had known me for months!” pleaded 
Nell, unconsciously repeating Martha’s argu- 
ments. “You might have trusted me a 
little!” 

“How could I trust a murderer’s child? 
Crime is mostly hereditary. Why, if my 
husband or I crossed your wishes; you might 
be helping us quietly out of the world some 
day ! »” . 

“Oh, hush!” cried the girl, fairly stung to 
madness by this taunt. “In avery few minutes 
I will leave you. I promise you you shall 
be free of me for ever. Don’t torture me more. 
Heaven only knows what I am suffering now!” 

“You understand me, then? I am quite re- 
solved you shall leave; but appeal to my 
husband will be useless. I could never live 
beneath the same roof as you again!” 

Once more that strange, flashing indignation 
in the girl’s beautiful eyes. 

“ And do you think that I could stay? Do 
yyou fancy after the taunts you have heaped 
on me to-night I could ever take aught from 
you again? I will go forth into the world 
alone. I will leave behind all you have given 
me, and take only the things I brought from 
Marden. I shall never forget I owe you 
months of happiness; it is only that thought 
that has a me patient under your cruel in- 
sults to-night !” 

She swept upstairs more like an offended 
princess than_an unmasked deceiver. Very 
gently she put aside Martha's Bn neerap 
unlocked a drawer, and proceeded to pack its 
contents into a shabby carpet bag. She 
dressed herself in the well-worn cashmere in 
which Kenneth St. Clune had seen her first, 
then she took the bag and went downstairs. 

The drawing-room door was closed; but 
the weeping Martha was in the hall. Nell 
sent no message to Mr. Ainslie, the man she 
had been told to think of as her adopted father. 
Not for worlds would she have made dissension 
between husband and wife; but before ever 
she was called “Miss Ainslie,” Bruce Carew, 
the famous artist, had been her friend; him 
she could not, would not, leave without a -fare- 
well word ! 

“Tell Mr, Carew, please Martha,” she said, 
gently, “that I have gone away. He had 
better forget all about me, for I don’t think 
we shall ever meet again; but tell him I have 
done nothing I am ashamed of, nothing that 
he would blame me for, and that till my dying 
day I shall remember him!” 

Another moment and the gate of Oakley 
Cottage had closed behind her! Little Nell 
was a lonely wanderer in the wide, wide 
world ! 

(To be continued next week.) 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 

Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
. of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
eft a widow a ey or more previous to the opening of 
the siory. Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
a wish ton the decease of his wife the estates should 
pass to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
doubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wendering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry . Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redw tells him the story of her carly life. Secretly 
married when quite « girl, in order not to arouge the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused Iundy Redwoode to-fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
as lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness, Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, 
— swears that no other woman shail ever become his 
wife. 

Now Lady Redwoede’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sent all the necessary proofs of her first 
marriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to so momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
ayah. Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seek ccmfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
‘ate boever and whatever she is I recognise ber as my 

te 


CHAPTER XIV. (Continued). 

PeSs—HAHAT is not true, Renee!” inter- 

: Mi iupted Hellice. “Cecile was 

always nearer and dearer to my 
parents than I was. It was she 
whom they petted and loved, 
and not me!” 
ey were remorseful because they had 
so wronged her,” declared the ayah, in her 
plausible tones, and with downcast eyes. 

“But I was your foster-child, too, Renee!” 
said Hellice. “You have not given the true 
reason of your devotion to Cecile.” 

“Tf I must tell the truth, I must!” exclaimed 
the woman, suddenly, and with assured frank- 
ness. “It is not my heart that rules, my 
actions, but my interest: Cecile is wealthy, 
and can give my grandchild and me a home 
durmg our lives. But for her we should be 
poor and homeless. So, I have courted her, 
have affected a love for her, have waited upon 
her like her slave. She believes in my devotion 
und will shower benefits upon me and m‘ne! ” 

Hellice was not deceived by this explana- 
tion. She knew well the artfulness of her 
reputed relatiye, and she weighed carefully the 
fact that Renee’s eyes did not meet hers openly 
and in frankness, 

“I desire no benefits at the hands of Cecile, 
if they are to be won by deceit, Renee,”. she 
said, and her sweet voice took a tone of stern- 
ness. ‘J want no benefits’at all at her hands. 
and I will accept none if they are prompted 
by a belief in your pretended affection for her. 
But I know your affection fer | is real, not 
pretended. You cannot decei It may 
have sprung originally from self-interest, but 
T-ecannot believe even that!” 

“What do you think, th 
woman, doggedly. 

“TI do not know—I can scarcely tell. I am 
utterly bew‘ldered!” and Hellice looked up 
with dreary eyes and quivering lips. ‘‘ Renec, 
I am alone and a stranger in a strange land. 
Cecile has come to a heart that loves her, to 
a warm, sheltering home, to friends and kin- 
dred. I am on!y tolerated here. No one’s 
face brightens at my approach; no heart 
lightens when I draw near. Renee, open your 


er 


e me 


on?” asked the 





heart to me. affec- 


tion!” 

She turned a pleading gaze towards the ayah, 
who answered neither by look nor word, not 
knowing what to say. 


Give me a home in your 





There was a brief pause, and Hellice ex- | 


claimed, 

“You are not of my kindred, or you would 
not be deaf io my appeal. The tie of blood 
between us would make itself felt when I call 
out to you in my desolation. We are not akin. 
We have not one feature in common. Nature 
has failed to establish any resemblance between 
us.” 

She sprang from her cushions, with a quick, 
unexpected bound, dashed across the floor, her 
Indian shawl trailing after her over the carpet 
like a stream of scarlet and gold, and poised 
herself before a long mirror that was niched 
between two windows. 

She compared the picture that met her gay 
with the downcast face of the ayah. 


| grand-daughter, my child’s child! 


made no response, she sprang forward with a 
uick, impetuous movement, and knelt at t 
indoo’s side, lifting up to her gaze a pale, 

passionate fave. 

“Renee,” she cried, “speak to me truth 
fully. Am I indeed your grandchild? Did | 
derive my being from your daughter’? Settle 
my doubts at once and for ever by a declara- 
tion of the trnth.” 

“You are foolish, Hellice,” answered the 
Asiatic, contemptuously “You are my 
Shall I 


1 
na 


swear it?” 

“It is true, then moaned Hellice. “I 
believe I had hoped—oh, grandmother, pity 
me, love nie!” 

It would have seemed that if one drop of 
Hellice’s blood was in the ayah’s heart it 


” 


| would bave warmed her manner at that 
| moment, and have inspired her with pity for 


her youthful descendant. It was true that 
she made an effort to respond to the girl's 


| wild appeal, and that she drew Hellice to her 


j ingless embrace, 


Bright, beautiful, and blooming, with radiant, | 


eyes and scarlet lips, with a white brow from 
which rippled away dusky masses of hair, 


that in its present dishevelment resembled a | 


storm-cloud, with a delicately dark 
plexion, so transparent that the rich blood 
shone redly through, there was a tropical 
luxuriousness in her loveliness, but notning 
Asiatic.Surely, all that perfect beauty could 


not have sprung from an inferior race, since | 
ii was instinct with the rarest intelligence | 


and the utmost delicacy of soul and refinement 
of character. These thoughts did not occur 
tu Hellice, for she was too exquisitely modest 
to entertain them, and she was seeking only 
for some point of resemblance to her reputed 
grandmother. But eagerly as she sought she 
sought im vain. Even her anxious heart could 
not find in her face any likeness to the coarse, 


handsome countenanee of the Hindoo, and she | 


triumphed at her failure. 

“We do not look alike, Renee!” she said, 
with a sudden and irrepressible gaiety. “You 
cannot point out the slightest similarity.” 

“See if you find any resemblance to Lady 
Redwoode!” suggested Renee, significantly. 

Hellice looked again, and her face clouded. 
She knew herself to resemble as little the 
Saxon loveliness of Lady Redwoode as the 
ruddy coarseness of the Hindoo. If she had 
begun to cherish any secret hopes that to her 
and not to Cecile belonged the right of claim- 
ing the Baroness by the sweetest and holiest 
of titles, those hopes were blighted by that last 
hurried glance. 

She turned from the mirror with a swelling 

eart. 

“TY have been all wrong, Renee,” she said, 
with a proud humility that lent new grace to 
her lovely character. “ After all, I dare say I 
have aspired too high—have dreamed too 
much. I fancied because when Lady Red- 
woode drew near and my heart quickened its 
heatings almost to stffocation that some subtle 
instinct might be working within me. Well, 
the dream is over! I shall dream no more!” 

She smiled wearily, and looked yearningly 
at her attendant, as if seeking comfort from 
her. But Renee eyed her stolidly, and said 
nothing. 

“Perhaps I had better go away from Red- 
woode,” continued the girl, musingly. “ Not 
beeause Cecile desires my absence, but that 
Lady Redwoode’s heart may be at rest. So 
long as I stay here she will have doubts be- 
tween us. “he cannot help it. Oh, why was 
papa so cruel? Why could he not have 
restored her child and trusted his to her 
generosity? Would it be better for me to go 
away and leave her ladyship in peace? Ti I 
were fully and beyond all doubt satisfied that 
Cecile——” 

She paused, overcome with agitation, and 
looked beseechingly at Renee. As the latter 


com- | 





| 


but her manner was cold and heart 


bosom, 


| less, and Helfice was not imposed upon by it. 


Ze | 


The girl disentangled herself from that mean- 
and arose, pale and cold 
chilled to the heart, and shivering from physica! 


| sympathy, although the heat of sun and fire 


combined to render her chamber a perfect 


tropical bower. 

“Go, Renee!” she said, drearily, and her 
“TJ wish to think 
have said. Your presence dis- 
ed 


veice sounded like a wail. 
over what you 
turbs me. Go! 

Despite her evident suffering, she spoke like 
& young empress, and the ayah did not care 
to disobey her. Muttering something to - the 


| effect that her grand-daughter exhibited little 
| filial respect, she arose and retreated from the 


apartment, sending back a parting glance that 
was full of bitter malignity and revengefulness. 
Unconscious of that glance, Hellice sank 
dewn upon a leopard skia before the fire, 
warmed her shivering frame and strove to calm 
her troubled, anxious heart. She did not allow 
herself to mourn over her shattered dream ; she 
gave herself up te no vain regrets nor repin- 
ings ; she had no thought of envying her cousin. 
Her great, genérous soul craved nothing that 
belonged to another, and she would not have 
robbed Cecile of what was believed to be her 
rightiul heritage. But she would have been 
more than human if she could have been con- 
tent in her desolation; and more than woman 
if her heart had not cried out for some part of 
the love and sympathy lavished so freely upon 
others. ; 
She struggled bravely to conquer her grief, 
and she succeeded. As her frame drooped 


| before the fice, her soul lifted itself up in 


prayerfulness and hope, and a sweet calm 
brooded over her spirit. She arose, strength 
ened and warmed, and prépared to face her 
destiny, let it be what it would. 

“I must rot indulge myself,” she thought 
“T will dress myself and go downstairs. 1: 
morrow I may not be here. It is best for me 
to go away, and the sooner the better.” 

She engaged at once in her toilet, exchang- 


| ing her morning robe for a dress of b'ack 


flecked with gold, and, wrapping about her the 
shawl without which she a pe appeared, and 
which she required for warmth, after the torti 
heats to which she had been all her life accus 
tomed. She wore no jewels, and no ors: 
ments, except a spray of coral at her throat 
and another in her hair, but her costume, wv! 
ccmpleted, was infinitely becoming. 

Her task completed, she went into the diaw- 
ing-room. She found it deserted, and passed 
into the music-room. That, too, was unocct 
pied. 

She looked into the garden, but no one 
there. Concluding that the members of the 
famity were in Lady Redwoode’s boudoir, on“ 
feeling a natural hesitancy to intrude where 
her presence might be undesired, she made her 
way to the conservatory—a beautiful and Dy 
no means small glass palace adjoining ‘2° 
drawing-room. ; Bs 

It was a charming spot to which she had 
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gained access, and one in which she had already 
beguiled many \ 

owers pe on every side in bewilder- 
ing masses of colour ragrance. 
eae shrouded in white blooms, like fresh-fallen 
flakes of snow, poured out intoxicating sweet- 
ness on the air. 

Tropical trees, presenting a wilderness of 
tangled vines and luxurious blossoms, abounded 
on every side. Delicate orchids grew there, 
attaching themselves to living vegetable su 
porte, and gave forth their strange, animal-like 

owers in wanton profuseness, challenging the 
observer to tell whether they breathed audibly, 
and were not the gay-hued butterflies, the long- 
armed spiders, and the quivering beetles they 
seemed. ; 

The flowérs of every torrid region met and 
grew in that sunny room, and the air was 
almost heavy with their sweet exhalations. 

There were several fountains, and in their 
marble basins flourished those plants which 
love the water, and their green leaves and 
white and pink blossoms floated idly on the 
clear surface, while other vines sent creeping 
tendrils over the sides, enclosing the basins in 
a green and living wreath, bedecked with 
flowers, 

In one corner of this pleasant chamber, in 
a pretty nook formed by a group of orange- 
trees, Hellice found refuge. 

The fragrance of the flowers soothed her 
into a delicious reverie, as sweet as a haschis- 
heater’s dream, and she forgot her fears and 
sorrows and revelled in pleasant, vague imagin- 


ings. 
“Thus absorbed, she did not hear the sound 
of hoofs on the gravelled avenue, the sign of 
Sir Richard Haughton’s coming with his uncle, 
nor did she heed afterwards the sound of steps 
in the drawing-room, nor their approach to her 
refuge. 

She was aroused only when the young 
Baronet entered her presence, and espied her 
in the nook, his eye caught by the gleaming 
of her scarlet shawl from out a cloud of orange 
blossoms. 

“All alone, Miss Glintwick?” he asked, 
after exchanging greetings with her. “The 
servant ushered me as usual into the drawing- 
room, but Lady Redwoode and Miss Avon are 
engaged elsewhere. May I join you?” 

Reading permission in her eyes, he ap- 
proached her nook, taking possession of a chair 
at its entranee, and playfully informing her 
that he held her prisoner. 

“Ts Mr. Haughton with you?” inquired 
Hellice, 

“He accompanied me, but has gone to look 
for you in the garden. He will probably find 
his way in soon by the conservatory door,” 
and Sir Richard indicated a door at the end 
of the apartment, which entered upon the 
flower-gardens, and which had been opened to 
relieve the oppressiveness of the perfume- 
laden air within. “ You have doubtlessly dis- 
covered, Miss Glintwick, that my uncle is your 
earnest. admirer. He thinks only of you, talks 
only of you, and dreams only of you.” 

Hellice smiled and blushed, pleased with 
this tribute of affection from even poor Mr. 
Haughton, whose idiosyncrasies had become 
ae to her, and whom she respected and 
sled. 

“Mr. Haughton has contributed a great deal 
to making my stay at Redwoode pleasant,” she 
said, half sadly. “I shall often think of him, 
his gentle ways and his kind heart, and I hope 
he will not soon forget me.” 

“Forget you!” exclaimed Sir Richard. in 
surprise. “You speak as though you were 
not to see him every day, Miss Glintwick.” 

_“ I beg your pardon, Sir Richard. I forgot 
that no one knew my plans but myself. I have 
not yet teld my aunt or cousin of my inten- 
tions, but L expect to leave Redwoode im- 
mediately. I should allow you fo learn my 
resolve from Lady Redwoode, but that it is 
due to you after your neighbourly kindness to 
me to bid you good-bye in person.” 

Hellice spoke calmly, but her clear eyes 





beamed with a sad light that touched the 
Paronet, to the innermost depths of his being. 

“Is not this a sudden resolve?” he asked, 
puzzled and startled by her communication. 
“ Are you going to join other relatives, Miss 
Glintwick? ” 

“Pardon me, Sir Richard,” responded the 
East Indian, “ but I cannot answer your very 
natural questions. I can only say that I believe 
myself to be following the dictates of duty in 
leaving Redwoode. I am not yet decided as to 
my future movements, but I shall probably 
never return to this place.” 

Sir Richard’s fine face grew pale and his 
blue eyes assumed a startled expression. He 
had too much delicacy to question the young 

irl farther, or to seek to discover her reasons 
‘or what seemed to him a very singular step. 
But that she had good reasons he was con- 
vinced. = 

One glance at her calm, resolute truthful 
countenance sufficed to convince him that she 
was not about to act upon an ill-advised rash- 
ness, but that she would be guided by prudence 
and discretion. He said to himself that, what- 
ever the cause of her hasty departure, it could 
involve no blame upon her part. 

He absolved Lady Redwoode equally from all 
blame. But it was Cecile whom he instinc- 
tively distrusted—Cecile, whose blonde beauty 
was insipid in his eyes, of whose character he 
had some faint suspicions, and of whose senti- 
ments towards Hellice he had become aware by 
observing one or two petty displays of tyranny 
which had aroused his indignation and excited 
his chivalrous instincts. 

He decided in his own mind that Hellice’s 
proud spirit could no longer brook such treat- 
ment, and that she was going away where she 
could live ip peace and quiet. 

His love for her had increased in force and 
intensity. Already a scoré of times he had 
—_ upon the point of declaring his love for 

t, but the recollection that their acquaint- 
ance was so brief had each time deterred him. 

He had, however, communicated his hopes 
and desires to Lady Redwoode, who had, be 
lieving Hellice to be what Cecile had declared 
her to be, declined to further his suit, but left 
him free to address the maiden whenever he 
chose upon the subject nearest his heart. He 
had not meant to be precipitate. 

He had resolved to woo her long and gently, 
as he would-ture some rare and timid bird to 
his arms. He realised her exquisite delicacy, 
and feared to wound it by unseemly haste. 

But he could not suffer her to go away, un- 
knowing his love, and unconscicus that her 
absence would be a heavy blow to him. No; 
he must tell her, and at once. 

This resolution received new strength when 
he looked into her mournful face, and saw sad 
thoughts were busy at her heart. 

“ Hellice,” he said, gently, as if he feared to 
frighten her by the sound of his voice, “ Hel- 
lice, I have something to tell you. We have 
known each other but a brief time if-we count 
the days of our acquaintance; but there are 
some natures so in = 0 ver A with each other 
that a single meeting, oftentimes a single look, 
is sufficient to knit them together in an endur- 
ing love. I am a grave, reserved man, Hellice, 
and I know not how to say what I wish without 
perhaps startling yon. I have thought that our 
souls, yours and mine, were so akin to each 
other that only an electric spark was needed 
to weld them into one. That spark flashed 
from your eyes into mine the day you looked 
in upon me as I lay on the ground by the 
waterfall. Hellice——’ 

He paused, for the East Indian girl wes 
looking at him half frightened and shy. A 
host of snowy petals had detached theinse:ves 
from the orange branches above her and had 
showered themselves in a snowy, perfumed 
drift upon her dusky hair, over her dress, and 
upon the searlet of her shawl. 

Her hands were clasped together in her lap, 
and her slender, swaying figure had assumed 
a half-drooping attitude. 

The sight of that wondering, frightened face 
banished all connected thought from the mind 
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of the young Baronet. One yearning alone 

ssessed him-—to fold her in his arms and 
eg her to become his wife. One fear beset 
him-—that she would reject him. 

Could it be that for him, whose life had been 
blighted once, there was reserved so great a 
happiness as Hellice’s love? 

e leaned forward, intending to tell her 
ently and gradual'y of his hopes and fears, 
ut his great love for her shone in his eyes, 
irradiated his noble face, and quivered in his 
accents. 

“Hellice,” he began, then paused again, 
unable to complete the sentence he had con 
templated. “Hellice,” he said again, and 
then the passion flooding his soul owe pos- 
session of his tongue, and found rightful utter- 
ance. ‘ 

It was no courtly speech he said, no high- 
flown rhapsody, only the earnest, truthful, 
passionate cry,-— 

“ Hellice, darling, I love you!” 

The young girl flashed a rapid, startled look 
at him, then her clear, sweet eyes drooped 
shyly, and a lovely flush crept into the cheeks 
that a moment before had been as pale as the 
crange-flower petals nestling among the 
ripples of her hair. 

er hands trembled on her knees, and her 

lips quivered under the strange emotion filling 
her heart with quick pulsations. 

That cry of the young Baronet had evoked 
an answering love in her soul. The sweet 
lesson learned by every young and generous 
heart was unfolding itself to her—the sweet 
old lesson of love. 

“Speak to me, Hellice!” cried Sir Richard, 
with the impatience of an ardent young lover 
who dreads to hear a condemnatory sentence, 
and yet who would have the worst over. “Am 
I presumptuous? Have I spoken too soon? 
My darling, my life, my love!” 

He stole one arm around her slender waist, 
and she did not repulse him. With infinite 
tenderness he drew her little head to his 
bosom, and she did not withdraw it. The 
orange branches showered down upon both a 
rain of snowy, perfumed leaves like a benison, 
the waves of fragrant air passed over them 
unheeded, the fountains tinkled their merry 
music unheard, for those young hearts were 
throbbing to a sweeter, tenderer music—the 
fragrance of an undying love pervaded their 
souls. 

At length, with exquisite gentleness, Sir 
Richard bent over the maiden, gazed into her 
shining, happy eyes, and pressed upon her 
lips in silence the holy kiss of betrothal. It 
was not returned, but the young lover knew 
that Hellice’s heart was all his own, and that 
she had given her tacit but solemn promise to 
become his wife. , 

“My beautiful, my own!” he whispered, 
with a lover’s rapture. 

At the sound of these words a heavy sigh, 
that seemed wrung from a human heart—a 
woman’s sobbing sigh—floated to their ears. 
Both looked up startled, but no one was 
within sight. Apparently they were quite 
alone. ~ 

“What was that?” whispered Hellice. 

_ “The breeze —, the flowers, my dar- 
ling!” answered Sir Richard. 

Yet, strangely enough, Hellice thought of 
the pretended gipsy’s prophecy, and Sir 
Richard’s thoughts reverted to the threats of 
his vindictive enemy—his divorced wife. 





CHAPTER XY. 


The momentary shadow that had ‘obscured 
the faces and hearts of the young lovers at 
the sound of that Bathe sigh and the 
memories it evoked passed as swiftly as it had 
come before the sunshine of their love. Sir 
Richard Haughton bent again over the maiden, 
his breath caressing her rippling waves of 
perfumed hair, and his honest blue eyes beam- 
ing with a mighty and unutterable ‘ove such 
as had never before possessed his soul. 
And Helice, shy and modest, with droop- 
ing head and scarlet cheek, half nestled 
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beside him, wondering at the great flood of 
happiness that had’ so suddenly illumined her 
lonely life, transforming it into an Elysium. 

“T never dreamed of joy like this!” said 
the young Baronet. “This moment more 
than recompenses me for all my past lonely, 
sorrowful years. Sea View will become a 
Paradise when you walk within its walls, 
Hellice. I had thonght that woman’s voice 
and woman’s langhter would never be heard 
there again, but your presence will yet, I 
trust, make the sweetest sunshine and music 
in my home.” . 

He spoke ardently and with enthu- 
siasm. Whatever he felt, he felt strongly. He 
possessed one of those strong, domestic natures 
peculiar to those of English race; but home 
to him could not be home unless it enshrined 
a dear and loving presence. His life had been 
so long desolated by the treachery of his 
divorced wife that he could hardly compre- 
hend his present joy, and he welcomed it as 
the storm-tossed and shipwrecked wanderer 
welcomes the clear-shining beacon that points 
out a safe and peaceful harbour. So Sir 
Riehard, with no prophetic voice warning him 
of the future, fancied he had reached a secure 
haven at last. 

“You speak as though you had never loved 
before, Richard,” said Hellice, shyly, half 
frightened at the sound of her own sweet 
voice freighted with feeling. “ Am I your first 
love?” 

The young Baronet was struck with dismay 
at this question, A temptation seized him to 
confide the story of his life to Hellice, to lay 
bare before hes the history of his early in- 
fatuation for Margaret Sorel, his marriage 
with her, and their early subsequent divorce. 
He knew now that he had never. loved the 
handsome actress, that his fancy for her had 
been but fleeting; and even had she been 
worthy of his affection, his life could not 
have been otherwise than barren and desolate 
with her. He knew that Hellice, as his be- 


trothed wife, had a right to his confidence, | 


and yet he shrank from telling her. How 
could he pour into her pure ears the tale of 
Margaret Sorel’s baseness and wickedness? 
How could he shock her with a recital of such 
unwomanliness as must puzzle her jnnocent 
goul to comprehend? He decided that he 

yuld not tell her now, but when she had 
become his wife, and no possible shadow could 
arise between them, he would confide to her 
the story of his early marriage. He had no 
fears that gossiping visitors would reveal it, 
for his affairs had been kept tolerably secret, 
the tragic events of his life having transpired 
at a considerable distance from his home. 
Lady Redwoode was familiar with his history, 
but he had no doubts of her discretion or of 
that of the various members of her family. 

He unwisely resolved, therefore, to defer his 
confidence for the present. Had some kind 
providence but even slightly lifted the veil of 


bare his life before his betrothed, and rested 
not until she had become familiar with its 
details. But not even a prophetic sadness 
warned him when he made his decision. 
Gathering the maiden closer to him, and 


speaking with a truthful solemnity, made more | 
effective by the slight pause that had preceded | 


it, he said :— 

“You are my first, last, and only love. 
Before I knew you I never even imagined what 
it was to love. You are the first to arouse the 
deeper and holier emotions of my nature, and 
when I cease to adore you my soul will cease 
to exist.” 


A bright, glad smile lighted up the face of | 


Hellice, and at the same moment that long- 
drawn, sobbing sigh was heard again through- 
out the recom. Then followed a sound like 
the rustling of a robe against the leaves of 
low-lying plants and shrubs; then a shadow 
flitted across the open doorway, and the per- 
fume-laden breeze cast back to their ears a 
low, anguished cry that seemed wrung from 


, the human heart in despair. 





| and was about to enter their presence. 


the fates, he wedld ‘knwo testenad So tae | India seems to flourish on English soil.” 





The lovers tooked up quickly, but .their 
glances assured them that they were alone. 

“There must have been someone in .here,” 
said Hellice, wonderingly. 

Sir Richard’s heart echoed her words, and 
foreboded the name of the unhappy listener. 

‘ould Margaret Sorel have gained access to 
the conservatory from the garden, and had she 
heard the avowal of his love for Hellice? Tor- 
tured by the thought, he sprang up, traversed 
the length of the room quickly, and looked out 
at the open door. There was no trace of the 
hidden hstener without, but Mr. Haughton 
was coming up the garden, fanning himself 
with his hat, and pausing now.and then to 
look behind him with an exceedingly puzzled 
stare. 

The young Baronet turned to retrace his 
steps to Hellice. He had made but two or 
three paces towards her, when his troubled 
gaze fell upon a bit of cambric gleaming like 
snow under the shade of a heavy-blossoming 
oleander tree. He sprang towards it and 
picked it up, shaking from it as he did so:a 
sickly perfume, which he recognised as the 
favourite odour of Margaret Sorel. It was:not 
necessary that he should catch sight ofthe 
daintily-embroidered initials in the corner to 
assure himself that the handkerchief belonged 
to her. He flung it from him as though it 
had been a deadly serpent, and with ill-con- 
cealed agitation approached Hellice. 

“Tt is nothing, my darling!” he said, ten- 
derly, bending his face over the clustering 
orange-blossoms that continued to drift their 
fragrant petals upon the maiden’s head, that 
she might not notice the deadly paleness that 
he felt creeping over his features. “I saw no 
one but my uncle in the garden.” 

He appeared to be inhaling the exquisite 
fragrance of the flowers, and. Hellice, absorbed 
in sweet reveries, did not notice his anxious 
manner. He felt certain that his divorced wife 
had been present throughout his interview 
with Hellice, and that she would prove herself 
a bitter enemy to him and fits betrothed. With 
a sudden feeling of.danger, he resolved no 
longer to delay the communication of his early 
marriage. 

“Hellice,” he began, suddenly, and then 
paused, with a sinking heart, for his uncle had 
appeared at the threshold of the conservatory, 





His opportunity had passed for the present, 
and he recognised the fact with a troubled 
foreboding. 

The young girl looked up at the sound of her 
name, and at thesame moment Mr. Haughton 
approached the young couple, his countenance 
wearing a look of abstraction, and his eyes 
beaming with benevolent interest upon them. 

“Good morning, Miss Glintwick!”’ he said, 
with a very deep bow and a courteous wave of 
the hand: “I hope [ see you well. I find you 
in your rightful home among the flowers, and 
not less fair than they. The bright exotic of 


Hellice blushed rosily, and murmured her 
thanks for the compliment. 

“A compliment was never better deserved, 
as Sir Richard can bear witness,” replied Mr. 
Haughton, looking from one to the other of 
the young pair..“You look different from 
usual, Dick. What can be the matter? Have 
you young people quarrelled?” 

“Not so, uncle,” said the young Baronet, 
stealing an arm around the slender, upright 
figure of Hellicé. ‘“ You must forgive me for 
forestalling you,” and he smiled, “ but I have 
asked Miss Glintwick to become thy wife, and 
she has kindly consented to have pity upon 
me.” 

Mr. Haughton appeared astonished, and even 
overcome at this revelation. He caught hold 
of a small geranium for support, but his grasp 
was 20 vigorous as to uproot it. He then 
leaned against an orange-tree, bending it under 
his weight, and turned a glance full of sorrow 
and reproach upon his recreant nephew. 

“Richard,” he exclaimed, in tones of grief, 





“vou knew I intended to marry Hellice 
myself!” 


“But she preferred me, uncle.” 

“Is that so? Then it alters the case, 
said Mr. Haughton, resignedly, “ Perhaps it 
is. better so. 1 must remain wedded in scienc: 
Posterity ‘would have a right to reproach m<« 
if I deserted the cause of science even for love. 
Hellice will live at Sea View, and I shall sec 
her every day just the same. My blessing: 
on your choice, Richard,” and his manner be- 
came grandiloquent and paternal. “ Hellic: 
I trust you will be as happy as you deserve. 

He offered his hand, td imprinted a kiss 
upon Hellice’s cheek as a token of his perfect 
resignation in her choice. Thoughts of his 
flying-machine, which for a week had been 
quite forgotten, came to console him for his 
disappointment, and he came almost cheer- 
ful in view of his anticipated mechanical tri 
umphs. 

“ Be happy, both of you,” he enjoined them, 
with a display of paternal affection. “Let no 
pity for me mar your happiness. And, speak 
ing of happiness, it reminds me of that gipsy 
we met one day last week. I saw her steal 
out of the conservatory a few minutes ago, 
and make for the w I hope she hag no 
more of her pleasant little prophesies for you! 
Did she say you would marry and be happy, 
ani that I would attain to a towering position 
in the world of fame ?” 

“ The—the gipsy was here, then ?” exclaimed 
the Baronet. 

“Do you doubt your senses, Richard ’” 
inquired his surprised relative. 

“We did not see her, Mr. Haughton,” sa‘d 
Hellice, unpleasantly impressed by the fact of 
the pretended gipsy's recent proximity. 

Mr. Haughton expressed his astonishment 
at this assertion, and soon after, hearing voices 
in the drawing-room, proceeded thither. Sir 
Richard lingered behind him only long enough 
to solicit permission of his betrothed to confide 


their engagement to Lady Redwoode, and then 


sought her at once—leaving Hellice alone, as 
the maiden desired. 

She did not linger in the conservatory, where 
the flowers and Vanteite had been made wit- 
nesses of her sweet embarrassments and of her 
lover’s tender caresses. She feared that Lady 
Redwoode weuld seek her-there, and she did 
not wish to meet even the Baroness then 
Acting upon a sudden impulse, she glided out 
into the garden, and sought the shade of the 
wood, that she might undisturbedly commune 
with her heart. 


(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No 2013. Back 
numbers con be obtained through any News- 
agent.) 

jt 


LONGINGS. 
Oh, for a shade from the noonday heat! 
Oh, for a rest from pain! 
A strong right arm, 
And a tender balm 
That will fall on my heart like rain. 


Oh, for a lasting; truthful love! 
Oh, for a reai friend! 

An aim in life, 

And a spirit rife 
With hope for the promised end. 
Oh, for a conscience white and clear! 
Oh, for a temper mild! 

A trusting heart 

That wiil joy impart, 
And love like a little child. 


Oh, for a prayer to pierce the skies! 
Oh, for a joyous song! 

A purpose true 

. To dare and do, 
And judge ‘twixt the right and. wrong. 


Oh, for a pardon forall my sins! 
Oh, for sweet mercy given! 
For grace and: peace 
Till life shall cease ; 
And oh, for a seat in heaven! 
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HESTER’S SECRET. 


{NovELerte.] 
(Continued from page 347.) 


“ Accordingly the marriage took place, and 
it was not until some time afterwards that 
Hester knew of your existence, for Miss Sand- 
ford had been away in London for sx months, 
and Mr. Seagrave never once mentioned your 
name, 

“I don’t think Hester was very unhappy. 
Her husband was to her simply an indulgent 
father, to whom she played, read, and gener- 
ally devoted herself. 

“Then, by some means, she learned of your 
claim to the estates, and from the very first 
her sympathy was with you; and she lost no 
opportunity of persuadmg Mr. Seagrave to 
restore the estates to you at his death. 

“TI confess I did not second her efforts, for 
I was quite satisfied with the will he had 
already made, by which my daughter had 
inherited everything. 

“However, the old gentleman became very 
ill, and Hester nursed him with tenderest care 
and devotion ; but she never let slip a chance 
of advocating her favourite project, and finally 
he gave way, and three days before his death 
executed a will by which all the landed pro- 
perty went to you, while to his wife was left 
an income of four hundred a year. 

“T frankly acknowledge that I was extremely 
angry, but neither tears nor entreaties had 
any effect on Hester, and I saw the grand 
fabric of wealth and importance, which I had 
counted on for my daughter's future, crum- 
bling away to a paltry four hundred a year. 

“The night before he died, Mr. Seagrave 
sank into a state of coma, from which the doc- 

tor told me there was no chance of his rallying. 
The hospital nurse sat up with him until two 
o'clock, and then Hester took her place. A 
quarter of an hour later I went into the room, 
and was shocked at Hester’s pallor. I could 
see she was physically worn out with her vigils, 
so I put on her dressing-gown and sent her off 
tobed, telling her I myself would watch beside 
the sick man. 

“TI did not let her suspect the end was so 
near, otherwise I should not have been able to 
induce her to leave her husband; but when 
she had gone, and I found myself alone, a 
terrible temptation overtook me. 

“In the bedroom, on the right side of the 
fireplace, and opposite the door, was an old 
bureau, and in this bureau were Mr. Seagrave’s 
two wills, for he would not let the first be 
destroyed, in case, as he said, he should 
change his mind regarding Alec Wharton’s 
heirship. 

“The key of the bureau was under the 
villow of the sick man. I took it, opened the 
ureau, and saw before me the two wills—two 

folded pieces of blue paper, that seemed to 
mock me with their likeness to each other. 

“Then, I suppose, ‘the Devil tempted me,’ 
as he tempted my mother Eve before me; and 
after reading the last will through I tossed it 
into the fire, and watched it until it was a 
little blackened piece of ashes. 

“As I turned round some magnetism drew 
my eyes to a small pane of glass set in the 
wall above the door, which, in order that I 
might not be surprised, I had taken the. pre- 
caution of locking, and there I saw a white 
face, and two mocking eyes watching me. 
They belonged to Edith Sandford. 

“ After the first shock of surprise I ceased 
to feel any fear of betrayal, for I thought I 
had gauged Miss Sandford’s character, and I 
knew I could buy her silence. I had no diffi- 
culty in coming to an arrangement with her; 
but I did not take into consideration one 
thing, which was stronger even than her 
avarice—the vindictive spite of a jealous 
woman. 

“Yes, I think Miss Sandford has proved 
herself cleverer even than I thought her, and, 
judged by the light of later events, her conduct 

as ceased to puzzle me. 

“At the time of Mr, Seagrave’s death she 
bore some sort of grudge against you, Colonel 


Wharton, and she was not sorry to have an 
opportunity of paying it by helping to cheat 
you of your inheritance; but if, by any 
chance, she had afterwards had even the 
slightest prospect of becomii our wife, she 
would instantly have conf the truth about 
the wills 

“ As matters turned out there was no such 
prospect. On the contrary, she saw Hester, 
whom she had always hated, on the point of 


ponmning ged to you, and with a most 
diabolical malice she traded on her knowledge 
of my secret, and her conviction that Hester 


would never betray me, to separate you two. 

“Mind, Hester at that time did not know 
the truth, but she half suspected it, for she 
could not understand how Mr. Seagrave him- 
selé could have destroyed the will, seeing that 
he was too weak and powerless, after signing 
it, to leave his bed. 

“Surely I have expiated ‘my sin by the 
agony of seeing the distrust in my daughter's 
eyes as they rested-on me—the shrinking from 
my caresses, when my love for her burst 
through the barriers of self-control with which 
I have tried to fence it in! 

“But of that I need not speak. My pur- 
pose in writing to you is not to extenuate my 
own conduct, but to clear Hester—the 
sweetest, purest creature on all Heaven’s wide 
earth ! 

“As you know, the first will was acted 
upon, and I took possession of the estates as 
trustee and sole executrix until Hester should 
come of age; but she declared then—and she 
has never swerved from the determination— 
that on her twenty-first birthday she would 
restore to you all the property that James 
Seagrave inherited from your family. Until 
that time she must, outwardly at least, 
acquiesce in the provisions of the will. 

“Not until to-day have I known the mean- 
ing of her altered looks and failing health, 
but by sheer chance I learned this y age | 
that she and you had been engaged to each 
other, and that Edith Sandford came between 
-you—the rest I guessed. 

“Now you know that she has borne the 
burden of a false accusation for the sake of 
shielding the guilt of the true culprit—her un- 
happy mother, 

“ Emre MarNwartns.” 

The immediate result of this epistle was the 
appearance of Alec at Beechwood some five 
hours after he received it. He found Hester 
in the morning-room—-such a pale, fragile 
Hester, who sprang up as he entered, eyes and 
cheeks and lips changing as a snow peak 
changes under the sunset sky ! 

A minute later she was-in his arms, her 
heart beating out a wild rapture of welcome 
against his, while his kisses covered her lips 
and hair. And in the sweetness of that caress 
both felt the bitter past fully redeemed ! 


Alec wished to be married at once, but 
Beryl entreated so earnestly that Hester would 
wait until the spring time, when her own 
wedding would take place, that her sister con- 
sented. 

Of course, there was no question of Chart 
Muir leaving England now, but he stayed in 
London long enough to see his brother off to 
Australia; and some time afterwards there 
came a very penitent letter from Edward, 
confessing that it was, imleed, he who 
relieved his uncle of the hundred and fifty 
pounds on the memorable night of the twenty- 
fourth of July. f 

And so in the spring time, when the violets 
were making the lanes about Beechwood 
sweet with their dainty fragrance, Mrs. Main- 
waring- watched both her daughters kneeling 
at the altar—and surely two fairer brides never 


.plighted their troth together! 


And yet the mother turned away with o 
cruel pain at her heart. She saw both Hester 
and Beryl married to wealthy men—and this 
had been the end which for many years she 
had striven hard to attain. But in 
triumph of fruition there was the bitterness 
of an eternal regret. The trail of the serpent 





lay over the wedding flowers, and even though 


ae me 





she had made some sort of reparation for her 
crimes, she could not drive away the Nemesis 
of shame that follows in the footsteps of sin. 
The happy mist of tears prevented Hester 
from seeing this—or, indeed, from seeing any- 
thing save the tender eyes of her husband 
shining down into hers. For those two— 
Love took up the harp of life, smote on all the 
chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed 
in music out of sight 






y 





[THE END.] 


LAMP SHADES. 
A very elaborate lamp-shad 





but one that 





repays for the troub‘e, is made of rows and 
| rows of paper, each row ending with long 
| and narrow strips, ribbed up the centre and 
| crinkled. The colours employed are shades of 
yellow to orange, shades’of white to pink, 
shades of pink to deep red. ‘The darkest 
shade is laid at the top of the lamp, th 


lightest at the bottom, and much of the effect 
is gained by a judicious choice of the various 
shades so that they biend into each other. To 
make this lamp-shade, first. cover the wire 
frame, then cut a strip of tissue-paper of th 
lightest shade and make it the full length 
to go round the outside of the frame. It 
must be six inches in width. Of this widt! 
leave the top two inches plain and cut th 
lower four inches into a number of strips two 
inches wide. Take a good-sized steel knitting- 
needle, push one end into a wine cork to 
make a handle, then warm it well over a spirit 
lamp, and press one of the strips of paper on 
to the knitting-needle, so that a well-marked 
rib runs down its centre, crinkle the sides with 
the hands, then pick up the next strip, and 
make its rib aul its crinkled sides. When 
finished, paste the plain part of the paper on 
to the frame and allow the sirips to fall down 
below. Cut a second strip of paper of the 
same size but in another shade, prepare it in 
the same way, And paste it on the fram: 
inch higher than the first one. Cut the next 
two strips only five inches in length, the next 
two four inches, and so on, until the top of 
the shade is reached, and the last strip has 
only a quarter of an inch foundation and 
crinkled part two inches in depth. Finish the 
upright part of the frame with a thick paper 
ruche. 
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A FAMILY MATTER 

She sewed a button on my coat, 
I watched the fingers nimble ; 

Sometimes I beld her spool of thread, 
And sometimes he'd her thimble, 

“I'm glad to do it, since you're far 
From sister and from mother, 

’Tis such a thing,” she said, and smiled, 
“ As T'd do for my brother.” 

The fair head bent so closely to me 
My heart was wildly beating ; 

She seemed to feel my gaze, looked up, 
And then, our glances meeting, 

She flushed a ruddy, rosy red, 
And I, I bent and kissed her. 

“Tis such a thing,” I murmured low, 
_“ As Td do to my sister.” 








Dean Farrar 
on Marriage 


A charming article on this subject forms a 
delightful introduction to 4 handbook, entitled 
“Marriage, Weddings, and the Home,” which is 
absolutely invaluable to all who.are contem- 
plating matrimony. This book will prove 4 very 
acceptable present to all engaged couples, A 
Purchaser at Nottingham says: “From avery 
cursory inspection I should imagine it to be a 
most useful book.” It explains every point in 
regard to etiquette, offers suggestions as to where 
to spend the honeymoon, there isa chapter in 
regard to furnishing, ete., and the 1/6 which it ¢ 
costs is a marvellously good investment.—Send ¢ 
Stamps or Postal Orde rto-day to F. W. SEARS, ? 
7, Ossorse Cuamsers, LUDGATE Hint, Loxpon, } 
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Gleanings 


A sHRewp observer has learned that old 
maids love to kiss and fondle cats because they 
have whiskers. 


Ir has been discovered that four women 
walking abreast on the pavement can be scat- 
tered a little by an active-man with a paint 
pot. 


Or atl money transactions in this country, 
97 per cent. are transacted by cheque; only 
3 per cent. by notes or gold. 

Tue oldest inhabited house in England is 
on the River Ver, close to St. Albans Abbey. 
Tt is octagonal in shape, and supposed to 
eleven centuries old. 


Taz steeple of Chesterfield Church is more 
pronouncedly crooked than any other in the 
country. It is the nearest rival in the United 
Kingdom to the leaning tower at Pisa. 

Great Tunnets.—The Mont Cenis is’ 74 
miles long, cost £2,600,000, and took thirteen 
years to make. The Saint Gothard, though 
two miles longer, took four years less to make, 
and cost £330,000 less. The Arlberg was still 
more speedily and cheaply finished. The 
length is 6 1-3 miles, the cost was £1,400,000, 
and the work was finished in four years. 

Tue Simpion Turner, which is nearing com- 
pletion, is to cost £2,800,000. The length will 
be 123 miles, and the great difficulty of con- 
- struction lies in the high temperature—104 
degrees Fahrenheit—encountered in the 
deepest part of the route. ‘This obstacle is 
met by pumping in glacier water and spraying 
it, with the result that the temperature can 
always be kept below 90 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Che rate of progress has ranged from 16ft. to 
22ft. per day. 

Tue phrase ping-pong, which one is getting 
to hear every day, is by no means new, In 
Chambers’s “ Traditions of “Edinburgh,” 1825, 
in an account of the old Scotch ladies’ costume 
is this passage: —‘‘ A ping-pong—a jewel fixed 
to @ wire with a long pin at the end, worn in 
front of the cap, a which shook as the 
wearer moved. It was generally stuck in the 
cushion, over which the hair was turned in 
front. Several were frequently worn at once. 
It was sometimes pronounced pom-poon.” 
Anyone who has been struck in the eye by a 
ping-pong ball will see the force of calling it 
sometimes a pom-pom. 

Tae Next Great Tunnen.—The Traveller 
gives particulars of the next great tunnel that 
will be built. The line on which it will occur 
is to be the direct route from Upper Austria 
to Trieste, and it will pierce the Corinthian 
Alps, in which is the famous Gron Glockner. 
Though the whole length of the line is only 
to be 192 miles, the money voted for it is no 
less than £7,000.000. There will be two big 
tunnels, one about five and a third and the 
other about five miles long. As water-power 
is everywhere plentiful, it was at first intended 
B run the trains by electricity, but the de- 
cision was final'y given in favour of steam. 
The maximum gradient will be one in forty, 
which is the highest for this class of railway. 

“Wear 4 Goop Har.”—When the American 
humourist advised the world to— 

Wear a good hat. The secret of your looks 

Rests with the beaver in Canadian brooks, 
he was alluding to men rather than women. 
But, according to a writer in a contemporary, 
it applies with equal force to the women of 
this ma os eS It is somewhat surprising,” 
we are told, “considering that Englishwomen 
bear away the palm for loveliness, that in the 
country they make such frights of themselves. 
T have come to the conclusion that the fauit 
lies chiefly in the headgear they wear, for 
naturally % is the hat which frames the face 
that is most en évidence. We cannot expect 
the sportswoman to clothe herself in flowing 
skirts or fascinating high hee]s, neither do we 
wisi her to wear a tulle and befeathered hat 


which would be spoilt by one country mist or 


| of the same definite height, above the water- 





| shower of rain; but I opine that absolute 


for useful head- 
nglishwoman who 


hideougness. is not necessa 
gear, and it is only the 
has introduced it.” 

Waar is the difference between a belle and 
a burglar? The belle 
the burglar carries false keys. 

Tux orange tree is very fruitful, and a single 
tree will produce 20,000 oranges fit for use. 
A good lemon tree will produce 8,000 lemons. 

Bacnerons were taxed in England from 1695 
to 1706. The tax was a graduated one from 


for a duke. 

Growinc EncLanp.—We are a] familiar 
enough with the submerged parish in Lincoln- 
shire on which tithes are still paid, and the 
legend that on certain nights the old church 
may still be seen underneath the waves and 
the ghostly bel's heard tolling. Not so much 
attention is paid to the land yielded back by 
the sea. Dungeness Point, however, is an 
example of land continually growing seaward. 
It has caused a new lighthouse to be needed 
there, and the contract to do so for £6,000 
has actually been signed by a Deal firm. It | 
will be the third lighthouse erected upon Dun- 
geness Point. The first, built about sixty 
years ago, is now close on a mile inland, and 
the second is quite half a mile from the sea- 
shore. 

Japanese Wowmen.—It appears that the 
Japanese woman is becoming Westernised. 
Her chief vice seems to be that, instead of 
holding herself erect, she perpetually stoops 
forward. A Japanese woman who walks up- 
right is accused of “putting on side.” . For 
the rest, Japanese women are taking to paint- 
ing and letters; many make a living by in- 
structing pupils in the art of arranging flowers 
and preparing tea; stil others are employed 
in offices, private and public. Many clerks in 


the telephone and post-offices are women, and } be 


it is asserted that as bookkeepers they are 
unsurpassed. But that there is still some lee- 
way to be made up may be guessed from the 
fact that only one Japanese woman can be 
pointed to as “a talented novelist.” 

Fasutons A Hunprep Yzars Aco.—The 
French ladies are represented to us as more un- 
dressed than our own fashionables, which is 
hard of belief. They have had the costume 4 la 
Greeque, 4 la Sauvage, and a hundred others. 
But their generals have not imported the 
Cophtic or the Arabesque. What the dress of 
a modern Arabian coquette may be we profess 
our ignorance; but the Republican fair ones 
will not adopt it if it resembles what Tertul- 
lian describes it to have been in his time. 
“The Arabian women, says the father, cover 
the entire of their face, excepting one of the 
eyes, preferring to be deprived on one-half of 
the daylight rather than prostitute the whole 
countenance.” . This is literally translated. 
— the Times of Wednesday, November 25, 


THe Esnta’s Curvatvre.~—Although it was 
demonstrated more than 2,000 years ago that 
the earth, upon which our lives are passed, is 
globular in form, there are certain persons who 
maintain that it is flat. About thirty years 
ago controversy on this subject waxed so hot 
that it was determined to put the matter to 
direct experiment in order to settle the ques- 
tion once for all. The place chosen was near 
Bedford, where there is a straight six-mile 
stretch of water. At both ends and in the 
middle of this water posts were erected, each 


level. Upon looking with a telescope along 
the tops of these three posts, it was clearly 
seen that the centre one overtopped the others 
by about six feet, owing to the curvation of 
the surface of the earth. These experiments 
were repeated only last year by Mr. H. Yule 
Oldham, and the same results were abtained, 
with the important difference that by the em- 
ployment of a tele-photographic lens and camera 
the six-foot prominence of the middle post was 
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recorded in an unmistakable manner. 


Facetize 


Litttz Giet: “ Please, mum, pa’s got a 
chil, an’ he wants to know if he can eome 
over and shake yer carpets.” 

Graves (loftily): “I believe in honour where 
honour is due.” Merriman: “ We l, then 
pose you honour this note, which is due. 

“I pneace and reach, but cannot grasp,” 
writes a poet. Well, people should not puta 
porous plaster between their shoulder blades 
unless they can rely on someone to take it off 


sun- 


Wire (innocently): “Is the hunting season 
over?” Husband (petulantly): “Of course 
Look at the weather. “Any fool oughi & 
know that.” Wife (sweetly): “That's why | 
asked you, my dear.” 

Harry Ait Rovunp.—Husband: “If you 
only had the ability to cook as mother used 
to, | would be happy, dear.” Wife: “ And if 
you only had the ability to make money 
enough to buy things to cook, as your fathe 
used to, I, too, would be happy, dear.” 


Kyew Hep Have ’Eu.— What's your dad 
a-doin’ now?” asked a farmer of a boy. “Pa 
isn't doing anything,” replied the boy. ‘“ Wal 
how does he make a livin’?” “Qh, he has 
“He hez, hez he? I tole him 
he’d have ‘em ef he didn’t stop drinkin’.” 

Great Lrox.—“ What luck did you have, 
dear?” asked his wife, as he returned home 
from a day’s fishing. “Sp'endid,” he said; 
“just look at them.” Opening his basket, he 
displayed a lot of sausages. The man he 
bought ‘em of had mixed those baskets up. 

Ons of her friends, not very well off in a 
worldly way, had bought her a simple but 
pretty gift on her birthday. “It’s only a 
trifle,” the friend began, when Mrs. Volatile 
interrupted her with, “Oh, no apologies, [ 
I shall value it just as much as the pre 
sents I have received which are really worth 
something.” 

Wuat He Wanrep.—‘“ Papa,” she said, 
softly and blushingly, “young Mr. Sampson 
is in the parlour, and wishes to speak with 
gay Then_she sank into an easy chair, and 
ner heart beat so fiercely that it made the gas- 
fixtures rattle. Presently the old man re 
turned. “Oh, papa!” she said, “did he— 
was he—what did he want?” “He wanted to 
borrow a shilling to. get home with,” said the 
disappointed old gentleman. 


Ir was ao little newly-arrived sister that 
nurse held in her arms, and seven-year-old 
Robbie stood jealously inspecting her. To his 
mind she looked smaller and less attractive 
than any little sister of the other boys that 
he could remember, and he fe‘t a keen thrill 
of disappointment. So he put his hands deep 
into his pockets like Paps, wrinkled up his 
nose, and, regarding the new acquisition 
savagely, said, “ Wel, I call that pretty near 
a failure!” 

Wirz: “What do you think of. that hat 
Miss Fussanfeather wore to church this morn 
ing?” Husband: “T didn’t notice Miss Fuss- 
anfeather’s hat.” “It’s very funny you didn’t 
see it. She sat directly ‘in front of you.” 
“Well, suppose she did. Do you suppose I 
go to church to look at women’s hats?” 
“Well, my dear, it’s the same hat Miss Fuss- 
anfeather wore at the theatre last night, and 
which you claim obstructed your view of the 
stage.” Husband conc!udes that he has been 
caught napping. Fs 

Wounny: “Ma, may I take the perambu- 
lator} I want to play with it for a tittle 
while.” Mother: ‘Well, Johnny, I should 
think you might ask to take baby too; you 
know that the new nurse has not arrived yet 
I am afraid you don’t love your little brother 
very much, Johnny.” Johnny; “Oh, yes, ! 
do, ma; he shall come, too; he'll make 
splendid fireman. Billy Gubbins has bis 
mother’s clothes-line, the perambulator w)! 
be the fire-engine, and there'll be about twenty 
boys to pull. We'll make things right.” 
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Society | 


A GRACEFUL compliment, it is reported, is | 
to be paid to Queen Alexandra by the King at | 
at the Coronation in the institution of a new | 
Order for ladies with which her name will be | 
associated. As far back as the seventeenth | 
century female Orders of distinction were 
established. In 1652 an Order for ladies was 
founded by the Duke of Wiirtemburg, with 
the curious name of “The Order of Death's 
Head,” the badge being a white enamelled 
Death’s Head with jewelled cross. The Em- 
press Eleanora of Austria founded “The 
Ladies’ Order of the Cross,” and in 1662 insti- 
tuted another having the peculiar title “ The 
Order of Ladies, Slaves to Virtue,” with a 
golden sun as badge, encircled with laurel. In 
1708, the Empress Elizabeth originated ‘‘ The 
Order of Neighbourly Love,” with golden cross 
for badge. In the nineteenth cen Orders 
for Ladies were instituted in Prussia, Portugal, 
Russia, and Spain. 

Tux German Crown Prince’s health shows 
no sign of improvement. He has, therefore, 
been olffiged to give up all visits, including 
many shooting parties. 


Ir is now stated that the reports that are 
going about in regard to a sup misunder- 
standing between Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands and Prince Hendrik seem to be 
based upon the fact, or accusation, that the 
Prince devotes all his time to sport, to the 
exclusion of other duties. He is not popular 
with the Queen’s subjects, and he takes no 
particular pains to ingratiate himself with 
them. All the same, the reports that have ap- 
peared in the papers are grossly exaggerated. | 


Tue marriage of the Archduchess Elizabeth, 
only child of the late Crown Prince Rudolph, 
and granddaughter of the King of the Belgians, 
and Prince Otto Windisch-Gratz is to take 
place at Vienna in the Chapel of St. Joseph 
on Monday, January 27. 


A curiovs story comes from Windsor Castle. 
When the Prince Consort died a bust was made 
with the assistance of a cast taken from his 
face. This up to the last occupied a place in 
the private apartments of Queen Victoria. At 
the same time Her Majesty had a bust made 
oi herself, desiring to perpetuate the personal 
appearance of husb and wife at the time 
of their separation. This latter disappeared 
from view, and there was a long-lived tradition 
in the domestic circle at Windsor that by 
direction of the Queen it had been hidden away. 
Inquiries made of one of the old servants on 
the domestic staff at the time of the death of 
the Prince Consort confirmed the story. He 
was able to point to a place where the bust was 
walled in, Bricks and mortar removed; the 
lust was rescued, and the Queen and Prince 
Consort as they were forty years ago are once 
more side by side in marble presentment. 


Bucerncuam Patace, though still wearing 
the same severe exterior, is nnder oing a com- 
plete transformation inside, as we have pointed 
out in this column before. It will not, how- 
ever be ready so early as the King had ex- 
pected. His Majesty had hoped to take up resi- 
dence there in February, but, owing to several 
unavoidable delays in completing some of the 
structural alterations, it is probable that it wiil 
not be occupied until after the Easter holidays. 














‘THERE was a click of the latch-key in the 
front door about 1230 a.m., and Mr. Job 
Shuttle stole softly upstairs. His spouse had 
not yet begun to dream dreams, but was 
awaiting him. “ to me you are later 
than usoual.” “ Yea) a little, my dear,” said 
Job, ,, You see, I was elected K. of S. to- 
night.” “K. of S.!What’s that?” “Why, 
seeper of the seal,’of course.” “Indeed! And 
‘bout how long before I’m to be elected keeper 
of a sealskin jacket?” A woman knows just 





when to pour on cold water. 


Amazing Bile Bean Cure. 





A MAN WHO COULD DIGEST NOTHING! 





DOCTOR SAID HE WOULD HAVE TO BE 
A VEGETARIAN! 





TO-DAY HE CAN ENJOY ROAST BEEF! 





From all quarters of England are coming 
reports which illustrate the amazing curative 
wers of the great vegetable medicine, Charles 
orde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness. One such 
report from Malpas, in Cheshire, deserves 
ial attention. Mr, Samuel Hewitt, of 
Walk Cottages, Malpas is the subject, and the 
facts of the case were told by him to a Cheshire 
reporter... He said :-— 

“For many years I suffered agonies from 
indigestion, biliouaness, and headache; and I 
tried all kinds of so-called remedies without 
receiving any benefit. Fourteen years ago I 
had a sharp attack of rheumatic fever, and 
another one over four years ago. This latter 
illness left me ina very weak state. My di- 
gestion was so impaired that I seemed as if I 
could digest nothing. Day after day I felt eo 
weak and low spirited that I had to give up all 








thought of working. During five or six years 
this sort of thing was going on, I consulted 
no fewer than four doctors, who prescribed for 
me, although in the end they said they could 
not do anything more for me. 


One of them told me that I should have to 
give up eating meat altogether and become a 
vegetarian. Not a week passed without my 
complaint asserting itself. One day an uncle 
from Manchester told my mother about the 
wonderful properties of Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans, and I was advised to take a. course. 
Well, to my great-delight, I began to improve 
gradually with each box, and after a thorough 
course of the Beans, I felt quite a different 
being. To-day I am, as you can see for your- 
self, enjoying the best of health. I am able to 
eat my bok and always feel ready for my 
meals, never feeling any of the ill effects I 
used to have. I wouldn’t be without Bile 
Beans in my house on any account. [ firmly 
believe that they alone are responsible for m 
cure, Other medicines did me no good ai all. 
Iam all right now—in fact, I never felt better 
in my life. There are many people about this 
neighbourhood who have been acquainted with 
my case, and who will tell you that every word 
T have said is true.” 


Cures equally as astonishing as Mr. Hewitt’s 
are constantly being performed by Chas. 
Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness. They are 
absolutely unequalled for indigestion, liver and 
kidney disorders, constipation, piles, debility, 
nervousness, female ailments, anemia, head- 
ache, pimples, face sores, colds, chill, rheuma- 
tism, negeer in the chest, sleeplessness, ee 
tion, the after-effects of influenza, and blood 
impurities. All chemists stock Bile Beans, or 
you may obtain post free from the Bile Bean 
Manufacturing Co., 119, and 120, London Wail, 
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London, E.C., by sending price 1s. 1}d. or 2s, 
9d. per box (2s. 9d. box contains 3 times 1s. 14d). 

The Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., will send 
you a free sample of Bile Beans if you forward 
this coupon to their 
Central Distributing 
Depot, Greek Street, 





BILE BEANS 
FREE SAMPLE 


Leeds (Yorks.), along couPON 
with full name and ad- |« poxpow READER,” 
dress anda penny stamp yan. 18. 








to pay return postage. 








Gems 


Emrcoyers, make every occasion a great 
occasion, for you never can tell who may be 
taking your measure for a higher place. 

Ir is the bounden duty of every man to 
look his affairs in the face and to keep an 
account of his incomings and outgoings in 
money matters. 

Ir is the duty of every one who regards a 
doctrine as true and important to do what he 
can towards diffusing it, leaving the result to 
be what it may 

Nosopy, in however obscure a station, can 
be uniformly sincere, patient, gentle and con- 
scientious without exerting a positive influence 
on friends and neighbours. 

It is hard, but not impossible, to break up 
a bad habit and to form a good one, even late 
in life. It is always a mistake to underrate 
the difficulty, and to imagine that on'y a 
single strong resolution is necessary. That in- 
deed is essential; but there must also be 
patient, watchful, earnest, continuous effort, 
persevered in, and not suffered to flag, 
through much discouragement and many 
failures. 


Statistics 


Tue Recorp Hereinc Szason.—The North 
Sea herring voyage, which closes each year a 
few days before Christmas, has beaten all 
records this season. Since the beginning of 
September, when the fishing commences, 
28,666 lasts of herring have been landed at 
Yarmouth. A last consists of 13,200 fish, so 
that over 378,000,000 herring have passed over 
the Yarmouth fish wharf ring the past three 
months. In spite of the magnitude of the 
supply prices have been better than usual, 
and the average earnings of each boat have 
been from £1,000 to £1,200. One boat, the 
highest reported, has earned £2,000, and the 
lowest notified so far is £700. 

Divorce 1n ScoTuanp.—The year just closed 
shows a marked increase over its predecessor 
in the number of divorce and separation cases 
tried in the Court of Session. ith the ex 
ception of the total in 1899, when 222 cases 
were recorded, the figures for the last twelve 
months, 206, are highest of the past decade. 
In 1891 the cases numbered 143; in 1892, 149; 
in 1893, 150; in 1894, 138; in 1895, 155; in 
1896, 184 ; in 1897, 198; in 1899, 222; and in 
1900, 178. 








A QUESTION. 

What cometh out of the night, 
Wind of the sea? 

The night of the Unknown Future— 
What cometh to me? 

Is it life? Is it love? Is it sorrow, 
Sadness, and pain? 

The dawn of a fair Tomorrow, 
Or mist and rain? 


Is it wealth and ease and pleasure? 
Ah! who can say? 

Sunshine and shade are behind me, 
Blue skies and gray. 

Is it darkness or light that is winging 
Its way to me? 

What is the Future bringing, 
Wind of the sea? 

C. 8. P. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


An Inisn Giru.~-Concealment is always bad 
in such cases. However, under the cireum- 
stances, you have not done anything very 
wrong. You ought to persuade your lover to 

“acknowledge your engagement openly at least 
six months before the wedding. 

E. B.—Considering that he had made a full 
confession and asked your forgiveness, perhaps 
you were just a little too harsh with him. If 
he loves only you, as he declared was the case, 
he will be apt to call and repeat the declara- 
tion, and then you can make amends fer your 
harshness. 


H. M. B.—-Probably she could, unless you 
have something from her in writing to show 
that she refused to let you pay her attention 
any longer. Your love-letters to her, with 
nothing but your unsupported word to offset 
them, would be apt to win a verdict in her 
favour 

QueEenre.—A young lady who cannot tell 
when a gentleman loves her is not worthy of 
the attentions paid her, and should be con- 
demned to a life of single-blessedness. Women 
do not need to be guided by any rules in such 
cases; their mtuitive wisdom always teaches 
them the exact moment when they have ren- 
dered their adorers abject slaves to their will. 

Unuapry Wirs.—It would be best for you 
to condone the indiscretion and give your hus- 
band the opportunity te reform. You say that 
he appears really penitent; he should be given 
the chance to redeem himself. It would not. be 
wise to appeal to the law until calm reasoning 
has failed to arouse his sense of honour. You 
are wise in keeping the matter secret, because 
injudicious friends would be likely to advise 
you to air your troubles in Court. 

Sopnre.—Unless a lady is engaged to marry 
a gentleman she has no right to expect him 
to be continually dancing attendance yee 
her. On the occasion referred to he doubtless 
Wiseovered that. she was jealous, and there- 
fore endeavoured to tease her by appearing to 
be very attentive to another lady. She should 
not ‘low such a trifling affair to lead her into 
the belief that he does not love her. When 
he has asked for her hand and becomes her 
accepted lover, she can then demand that all 
promiscuous flirting shall cease. 

Noumismatics.—The ery best sealing-wax 
should be used in taking proof impressions of 
seals and stamps. It should be melted by the 
flame of an alcohol-lamp, thus avoiding all 
tendency to blacken the wax, and carefully 
worked on the surface to which it is applied 
until perfectly even. Then the stamp is firmly 
and evenly pressed into it. When it is desired, 
a beautiful dead appearance may be given to 
the impression by dusting the stamp, before 
using it, with a little finely-powdered colour 
of the same tint as the wax—thus, powdered 
vermilion for vermilion sealing-wax. 

Doxrny.—Under ordinary circumstances, 
clandestine meetings should be frowned down 
by all well-meaning people, as they generally 
lead to the most unhappy results. Very often 
ul principled persons resort to this means of 
holding communication -with ladies, because 
they would not be recognised or tolerated in 
decent society. My advice to young girls is 
to shun all advances made by men who, on 
one plea or another, endeavour to persuade 
them to meet them in this manner. Boarding- 
school authorities are always on the alert for 
these veritable wolves in sheep's clothing, and 
therefore enact the most stringent rules for the 
government of their charges in this respect. 





A Moruer.—I am sorry that I cannot give 
you a recipe for an “inward remedy” for chil- 
lains, as I never prescribe for ailments requir- 
ing medicines of any kind whatever. 
EnGacrep.—A suitable. present for a gentle- 
man would be a good book, a dozen white 
ep ap ora rehiefs with his initials on them, 
»”y the lady’s hand, a writing-case, or anything 
within the line of life to the parties, is proper. 
He will not raise questicns about its fitness. 
Mavrice.—Such a letter as you propose writ- 
ing would be no breach of propriety, as you 
have been on terms of intimacy with the lady 
for a long period. Still, it would be more 


advisable to declare your regard verbally. Then, , 


if she appeared pleased with the oral announce- 
ment of your esteem and affection, it would 
give you courage to proceed more ardently, 
and perhaps elicit a prompt reciprocation, 

Crorre.—If you love the young man well 
enough to become his wife, and there is no 
other objection to marrying him except the 
difference of religious opinion, that should not 
cause you any discord. Be married by the 
priest if he so desires, and after you are married 
respect his beliefs and avoid argument and con- 
troversy about creeds. Nothing is more_use- 
less and disagreeable. 


Carrie.—You should not worry over, your 
natural bashfulness in society. Bashfulness is 
far preferable to boldness, and the modest 
maiden is, as a rule, more admired than the 
over-confident damsel who is eager to air her 
opinions. The timidity which at present dis- 
tresses you will be gradually overcome when 
you have had more experience in social gather- 
ings. It is a mistake to think that you are 
expected to be fluent in conversation; on the 
contrary, people like a good listener, and young 
girls cannot. do better than listen to the con- 
versation of more experienced members of 
society ; by so doing they will soon acquire a 
knowledge of how to comport themselves, and 
learn to converse freely, easily, and, naturally. 

H. Mreier.—A monument to a pig was really 
erected, years ago, in-the Hotel de Ville, at 
Luneburg, in Hanover, Prussia, by the inhabi- 
tants of that town. . The strange memorial was 
in the form of a mausoleum, and contained a 
large glass case in which was hermetically in- 
closed a fine ham cut from the animal, whose 
memory was to be handed down to posterity. 
Above was a handsome slab of black marble; 
on which, engraved in letters of gold, was an 
inscription in Latin, which may be thus trans- 
lated :—— Passers-by, contemplate here the 
mortal remains of the pig which acquired for 
itself imperishable glory by the discovery of the 
salt spring of Luneburg.” 

Marion.—The preparation to become an 


Army “Sister,” as she is called, is first of all | 


three years’ training in a general hospital, 
then, having obtained the necessary cortifleate, 
the nurse sends her application to Netley, or 
to the Army Medical Department. If ac- 
cepted, she goes to Netley for six months as a 
probationer, then, if the report as to conduct 
and efficiency is satisfactory, she is sent'to a 
station hospital, either at Aldershot, the Cur- 
ragh, or any large military depot. Applicants 
must be ladies birth and education. The 
salary is small, but a pension is allowed on 
retiring from illness-or when their term of gser- 
vice is expired. 

HovusEKEEPER.-To make apple pudding , 
take half a pound of suet paste, coal and a half 
pounds of apples; sugar to taste; one small 
teaspoonful of grated or chopped lemon peel 
and: the juice of one lemon. Butter a pudding- 
basin and line it with te; pare, core, and 
cut up the apples, fill the basin with 
them, add the sugar, lemon peel and juice, 
cover with crust, and pinch the edges toge- 
ther. Fiour a cloth and tie it securely over 
the pudding; put it in boiling water, so that 
the pudding will be well covered. Let it boil 
for two hours; turn it out of the basin, and 
serve very hot. Be sure in cooking that the 
pudding is always covered with water and 
never stops boiling 





Renex.—There is no way to make your eyes 
really lar, You can touch up the eyelashes 
with paté brun and a camel’s-hair brush, and 
put a faint, dark line just under the rim of 
the lower lid. This is called making up your 
eyes, but it must be cleverly done to escape 
detection in daytime... You can darken your 
brows with the p&té brun, which is a dark- 
brown stub, sold in little cakes by beauty 
artists. Some girls use a pencil, a bit of burnt 
cork, or a burnt match for the same purpose 
Belladonna will dilate the pupil of the eye and 
make the eye seem larger, darker, and more 
brilliant, but also it imjures the sight. 








DON'T. COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH, 


not ure your health; an 
sale of over 60 years isa 
their value. .Sold in 18jd. 








HAYE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 


tf NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Thd., 1s. 14d., and 28. 9d. per box: 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Orane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


j Prevents sow J Saves 
Extraction, Sleepless Nights 
n 


i 
Prevented. 


Neuralgic Headaches and all Nerve 
Pains removed by BUNTER’S NERVINE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, Is. 14d. 
“ As a specific for Toothache ithas no equal. I have 
used it successfully for years.”—-Prof. W. Wu.son, M.D 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


KAYE’S worspexi’s PILLS 


Area certain Cure for Indigestion, Biliousness, Head- 

ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Livér and Kidney Com- 

plaints, &c. For Ladies of all ages they are invaluable. 
Of all Chemists, 1s, 144., 2s. 9d., and 48. 64. per box. 


EXQUISITE MODELS. PERFECT FIT. CUARANTEED:WEAR. 


mV 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Will not split in the Seams 
nor tear in the Fabrics, 2 
Made in White, Black, (32 
and all the Fashionable 
Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and 
4/11, S/11, 
{114 per pair 
8. 
THREE COLD MEDALS. 
“ The best make of Corset 
is the Y & N,”"~—GENTLE- 
WOMAN. 


CAUTION. 

















| See that the Registered 
Trade Mark. 


le : 
“vy & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 
is imprinted on every Corset and box. No others are Genuine 
Sold by Dray and Ladies’ Outfitters throughout she 
Puited Kingdom aad Colonies. 
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A. L. T.—It would be extreme folly for 
you to marry a man addicted to intemperate 
habits. If he really loves you better than he 
loves liquor he will on gee J little urging to 
manifest his affection pect by promptly 
shunning alcoholic pr Hah Rash, indeed, 
would be your experiment to reform him after 
marriage. In case of failure, your future 
would be rendered extremely unhappy. 

P, Ryan. ~The word “rival” is from the 
Latin word “rivulus,” meaning a rivulet or 
brook. It was first applied in its present 
sense to contentious setilers who had taken 
up their respective abodes on opposite 
sides of a rivulet, each claiming priority of 
right to the water. From this event the word 
has since signified contestants for any desired 
object. 





L. B.—It would be advisable for you to 
hint to the young man that an evening visit 
should not, as a rule, extend beyond ten or 
half-past ten o'clock. A decorous young lady 
_ d insist on her visitor respecting this 


Manrion.—This recipe for stewed rabbit is 
simple and satisfactory. ‘The ingredienis are 
one rabbit, two large onions, six cloves, one 
small teaspoonful of chopped lemon peel, a 
few forcemeat balls, and one large tables;oon- 
ful of mushroom ketchup. Cut the rabbit into 
emall joints, put them into a stewpan, add 
the onions sliced, the cloves, and lemon peel. 
Pour in sufficient water to cover the ra bit, 
and, when the meat is nearly done, drop in a 
few forcemeat balls. Thicken the gravy with 
flour, put in the ketchup, boil up, and serve. 








Equal in size and 
Treadle. 4 years’ 


a —f fe: 
gp BILAS B yt’ 
39: ii a 


trial. Balance can 


THE ATLAS 


Vv ATLAS” sircx SWING MACHINE 


Machine on receipt of 5/- P.O. for one month's 


Write for Terms, Designs, and Samples of Work, 39/- 
SEWING MACHINE CO., 


1868, Hien Street, Campen Town, Lonpon; +, Seven Sistens Ro. 


quality to any Machine. Works by Hand or 
gvarantee. To ensure satisfaction we will send 


be paid 5/- MONTHLY. 


, Hier Rp., Kitaurn 




















ORGANS trom 205. 

Made in 3 Sizes, in ‘black and gold case. Full 
organ tone. Complete, with6 tunes. Plays songs, 
hymns,and dance music. Sent on receiptof P.O: 
4s. Balance can be paid 4s. monthly if desired. 


Write for terms, list of tunes and catalogue. 
ATLAS ORGAN CoO., 
High tee heed. en Town, London ; 63,Seven Sisters Road; 


|, Kilburn. (Mention Lonpon ReapER.) 
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THE DIRECT 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


33335 





(F. &. S, PERRY). 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 





for Newspape 


Gollotype Printing 
For Fine Art and 


99293933332392293393339232F3 332332333: 


Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. & 


Photo-Process 2a of every description on Zinc.or Copper 
agazine, Book and General Iiustration. - 
Catalogues for-every Business illustrated and Printed. 
Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


Commercial Purfioses. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 


449 9444444444464 


The Illustrations In ‘*THE LONDON READER” are 
reproduced by the Company. 
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| the world, post free Three- -halfpence 


v, oh Pills 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


tt ae Ba 
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;HELP WANTED 5 

Sex é 
Knitting Hosiery to ¢ 
fill large Contracts. é 


Good prices paid. Work ¢ 
Winter and Summer, 
MACHINES & YARN 

FURNISHED 

} on trial Free to Trust- 

z worthy Families. Dis- 

tance no. hindrance. 
Yarn is sent to be 

worked up and returned 
to us when finished 








ST ae 





: Simple Instiuctions, 
Write To-day for the Work. 


> 
{THE H.C. KNITTING CO., 
(Dept. 7), 50, High Holborn, LON DON, Ww. c, 
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ARSLEY'’S wovears RePurarion s 
. = ny 
Ww : = 
IDOW WELCHS § EE 
FEMALE PILLS. |= 
mS 
Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure oe gularities, Anzrnia, 
and all Femaje Complaints. They have the « approval of the I Me lical 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only genuine anc igi 
are in White Pager Wrappers. Boxes, 1s. 14d Ce od 
Chemists. 25. 94. box contains three times the ar by ist % 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KI RRSI EY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colon es. 















Many p-ople suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. A)lsuchshould send 
to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for his little book, 
wt How to Preserve the Byesight * This 
tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT, a cure for all troubles of the 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, having 
300 years’ reputation as the best 
remedy. Supplied in ancient pedestal 
pote for 2/. each by all chemists & stores. 
Please note that it retains its 
healing virtues for years. 








FEMA Lés § 





QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sew. 

Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 a0 three times the quantity), 
and Large Si ze 4s. 6d., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere on rec eipt of 15, 34, or 55 stamps, by 

EB. T. TOWLE & CO. 
66, Long Row, Nottingham, 





WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND | 





Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless. 
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